














THE NEW LUMMUS 
GRID CLEANER 
SYSTEM 


Again, Lummus is ready first with the best 
answer on the market for the trashy cotton 
problem .. . the Hot Air Grid Cleaner, 
above; the Gravity-type Grid Reclaimer 
Cleaner, below. This group can be installed 
in most gins without building changes and 
only minor changes in the gin plant itself. 
... Takes out sticks, bark, vines, clods, green 
trash as well as dirt and pepper trash. . . . 
Steps up grade without lowering staple or 
spinning quality. Send for Bulletin No. 633. 


LUMMUS 
COTTON GIN CO. 


Established 1869 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 























You Save on Power Costs with a 


CONTINENTAL SYSTEM GINNING OUTFIT 


Continental System Ginning Outfits do a top-notch drying, cleaning and ginning job with fewer fans than 
many outfits. Economical power use is only one of many outstanding and distinctive features which have 
won for Continental System Ginning Outfits the universal acclaim of ginners wherever cotton grows. 
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— CONTINENTAL GIN, COMPANY 


Atlanta a Dallas ® Memphis 
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Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 














These are the average results ob- 
tained by a mill for its first season 
operating this type machine. Many 
mills are now reducing residual oil 
in cake to 2.75% or lower with six 
section screw presses without sacri- 
ficing capacity. 





MANY NEW FEATURES 


@ 6 Section, completely watercooled, high pressure drainagé cage 
for 50% longer drainage time resulting in higher oil yield and 
higher quality products than ever before obtained. 

@ Self contained adjustable motor mount to change press speed in 
just a few minutes without removing the motor from the press. 

@ “Easy-view” cake discharge provides unobstructed view of cake 
being formed and discharged from the front of the press. No dan- 
gerous cake breakers are required. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California 


Mr. H. P. KEAHEY 
427 West Colorado Street 
Dallas, Texas 


East of Mississippi 
Arkansas ond Lovisiana 


Mr. TOM R. BROOKE 
146 E. 17th Street N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Export 
M. NEUMUNZ & SON, Inc. 
West Street 
New York, New York 
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@ Available with all new 100 H.P. motor for high capacity at high 
efficiency. 


@ Extension cages may be added to older model presses at moderate 
cost to obtain up-to-date extraction efficiencies. 


@ Overall length of press remains unchanged for maximum flexibility 
of installation. 


ros F REIN os si 


MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA,OHIO-U.S. A. 


@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DRYERS 
e@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 





Talk about low-cost power—Gilliam Gin Co., Inc., 
Gilliam, La., really gets it, with a 450-hp (contin- 
uous) Le Roi L3460 engine! Just look at these 
figures from A. H. Brownlee, manager: Engine 
fuel cost, about 81¢ per bale . . . total fuel cost for 
6,954-bale season, about 17¢ per bale — including 


fuel for boiler and two 2-million BTU dryers. 
6, 954-bale SEASON eee Le Roi engines are built to give you maximum 
economy. For one thing, they burn the same low- 
e cost fuels you use for your dryers and other equip- 
fuel cost for Le Roi L3460 ment — low-cost natural gas or butane; you enjoy 
the savings of quantity prices on fuel. And you get 
plenty of power with minimum fuel consumption. 
Then, too, the dependability of a Le Roi engine 
1 J saves you the expense of costly shut-downs, Extra 
On yy Shc per die : sensitive speed control holds gin exactly at rated 
speed for a more uniform, high-quality sample. 
There's a network of well-stocked, adequately- 
manned Le Roi distributors in every cotton-produc- 
ing area, If you're building a new gin or repowcr- 
ing an existing plant, ask one of these distributors 
to tell you more about the economical power units 
in the complete Le Roi line. Sizes up to 450 hp 


(continuous ). 
F-48 


Le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors: Carson Machine & Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.@General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, 
Texas ® Southern Engine & Pump Company, Houston, San Antonio, 
Kilgore, Dallas, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, and Lafayette, 
PROMPT SERVICE © LOW FUEL COST © LESS DOWNTIME © AMPLE RESERVE POWER Houma, La. © Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La., dackaen. 
Miss.@Nortex Engine & Equipment Co., Wichita Falls, Texas 
© Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas® Wonder State Mfg. Co., 
Paragould, Arkansas. 





LE ROI Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. Cotton Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 


READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO 
THE CAROLINAS 


xk 
OFFICIAL 
MAGAZINE OF: 


National Cottonseed 
Products Association 


National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 
Alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Arizona Ginners’ 
Association 










Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association 


California Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


The Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association 














Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 












Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 






* 


THE Cotton GIN AND 

Om MILL Press is the Official 
Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 
communications and news 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expreasions 
or policies contained herein. 
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* ON OUR COVER: 


You'd think, just glancing at it, that our cover 
picture shows lots of turkey and mighty little 
boy. But, just wait ‘til that boy gets the prelimi- 
Maries over with and starts in on the turkey! 
Unless mom clamps down on him, there’s not 
likely to be too much turkey left after Thanks- 
giving for the inevitable hash. 

Photograph by A. Devaney, Inc. 
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GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor 















PREFERRED IN THE 
COTTON GINNING 
& OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
INDUSTRIES 















THE 
VERTICAL 
HELICOID 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 


NINE \} 


BASIC 
TYPES 

For Every Need 
Such a marked preference 
for Rotor Life is natural. Re- 
placing bucket elevators and 
other mechanical elevating 

units. Precision engineered 

to meet your needs and re- 

quirements in the elevating 

of any free flowing bulk ma- 

terial, the Rotor Lift will give 
you uninterrupted produc- 
tion and a continuous reduc- 
tion in operating cost. Rotor 
Lift is available in nine dis- 
tinct types and four diameter 
sizes. When processors in 
the cotton ginning and oil- 
seed industries express such 
enthusiasm, it is well worth 
your investigation. 





Send for our illustrated 
| catalog describing the me- 
chanical feature and specifi- 
cations of the Rotor Lift. 





SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


6 S.E. 4th St. P.O. Box 1217 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 














































































DUAL MOTOR LINTER 





“Standard Throughout the World” 
LINTERS — woror DRIVEN or GROUP DRIVE 


“A Sharp Saw Will Cut Lint” 
GUMMERS. tne TRULINE GUMMER is the ANSWER 





HULLERS-SEPARATING MACHINERY 
CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 





DALLAS MEMPHIS ATLANTA FRESNO 
3200 CANTON ST. 146 E. BUTLER ST. FOSTER ST. 3342 S. MAPLE ST. 


REPAIR PARTS STOCKS AT ALL POINTS 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
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To Be in Dallas 
December 2-3 


Program for Insect 
Conference Set 


Varied aspects of cotton industry’s fight 
on insect pests will be reviewed by authorities at 
eighth annual meeting sponsored by Council. 


LANS for the 1954 Cotton Insect 

Control Conference, to be held at 
the Adolphus Hotel in Dallas on Dec. 
2-3, indicate that this will be one of the 
outstanding meetings in the eight years 
that the event has been sponsored by 
the National Cotton Council. 

Claude L. Welch, director, and H. G. 
Johnston, head of research development, 
of the Council’s Production and Market- 
ing Division and others working on Con- 
ference plans have scheduled a program 
filled with timely subjects related to the 
cotton industry’s war on insect enemies. 

The importance of that continual war- 
fare to agriculture and industry is sug- 
gested by recent estimates that at least 
10 percent of the production of Ameri- 
can soils is destroyed each year by in- 
sects. 

“We can only speculate what these 
losses would be without the entomologi- 


J. D. FLEMING, JR., Oklahoma City, 
is secretary of Oklahoma’s crushers’ 
and ginners’ associations. His talk will 
summarize the Outlook for Expanding 
Research and Education. 


THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILL PRESS 


E. F. KNIPLING, Washington, chief, 
entomological research, USDA, will 
discuss Entomology Research — Past 
and Future at the Thursday morning 
session of the meeting. 


cal information developed during the 
past 100 years,’ commented USDA’s 
E. F. Knipling, who will be one of the 
featured speakers at the Conference in 
Dallas. 

Discussing what insect control has 
meant to cotton, the USDA leader called 
attention to results of more than 30 
years of insecticide field trials at Tal- 
lulah, La. Plots in which insects were 
controlled gave an average annual yield 
of seed cotton of 1,826 pounds per acre. 
This was 25.5 percent more than from 
the untreated plots, which averaged 
1,445 pounds of seed cotton. 

Eugene Butler, president, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and chairman of the 
Beltwide pink bollworm committee, is 
general chairman for the meeting. 

C. B. Spencer, agricultural director, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
will welcome the visitors, make the in- 
troductory remarks and preside at the 
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EUGENE BUTLER, Dallas, president 
of The Progressive Farmer, is gen- 
eral chairman for the Conference and 
heads the pink bollworm committee of 
the National Cotton Council. 


opening session at 9:30 a.m. Thursday, 
Dec. 2. 


e Thursday Morning—Entomology Re- 
search—Past and Future will be the 
subject of an address by E. F. Knipling, 
chief of entomological research for 
USDA. 

K. P. Ewing, who is in charge of 
USDA’s cotton insects section, will dis- 
cuss Problems Needing Expanded Cot- 
ton Insect Research. 

Following a recess, Insect Control in a 
Balanced Cotton Research Program will 
be discussed by R. D. Lewis, director of 
the Texas Experiment Station. 

J. D. Fleming, Jr., secretary of the 
Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association 
and Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation, will be the final speaker at 
Thursday morning’s session. Fleming 
will talk on the Outlook for Expanding 
Research and Education. 


e Thursday Afternoon—-G. G. Gibson, di- 
rector of the Texas Extension Service, 
will preside at the afternoon session on 
Thursday. 

This session will open at 1:30 p.m. 
with a panel discussion on Utilizing 
Press, Radio and TV in Cotton Insect 
Control. Eugene Butler will act as panel 
leader. 

Panel members will include L. M. 
Sparks, entomologist, cotton insects and 
diseases, South Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice; J. M. Roney, entomologist, Arizona 
Extension Service; F. H. Jeter, director, 
division of information, North Carolina 
State College; Grady Stiles, farm edi- 
tor, Corpus Christi Caller and Times; 
and Johnny Holmes, farm service direc- 
tor, KATV radio and television stations. 

The 1954 Pink Bollworm Situation 
will be reviewed by R. W. White, proj- 
ect leader, pink bollworm control proj- 
ect, USDA. 

F. C. Bishopp, coordinator, Pink Boll- 
worm Research, will talk on Recent De- 
velopments in Pink Bollworm Research. 

Four speakers will outline 1954 Re- 
search Highlights. C. Beckham, 
chairman, division of entomology, Geor- 
gia Experiment Station, will represent 
the Southeast; Midsouth highlights will 
be summarized by R. C. Gaines, ento- 
mologist, cotton insects section, USDA; 
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J. C. Gaines, head of the Texas A. & M. 
College entomology department, will 
speak for the Southwest; and develop- 
ments in the Far West will be presented 
by H. T. Reynolds, entomologist, Citrus 
Experiment Station, University of Cal- 
ifornia. 


e Friday Morning — This session will 
have C. B. Ray, executive manager, Rio 
Grande Valley Farm Bureau, as its pre- 
siding officer. 

W. W. Allen, president, National Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Association, will 
open the session with an address on In- 
dustry’s Contribution to Agricultural 
Chemical Research. 

Promising Developments in Insecticide 
Research will be the subject for R. L. 
Metcalf, head, division of entomology, 
Citrus Experiment Station, University of 
California. 


J. A. Noone, technical advisor for .the 
National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, will address the conference on 
the subject, Significant Provisions of the 
Miller Bill. 

Cotton Insect Control at the County 
and Farm Level will be the subject for 
a panel discussion which concludes the 
Friday morning session. The panel lead- 
er will be W. A. Ruffin, Alabama Ex- 
tension entomologist. 

Panel members will include county 
agents from Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas and B. W. Frierson, assistant 
general manager in charge of agricu!- 
ture for the Texas Prison System. 


e Final Session—J. T. Conner, Taylor 
Chemical Co., will be the presiding of- 
ficer at the final meeting. 

Objectives of an Expanded Agricul- 
tural Weather Service will be discussed 


AFTER PICKING IT'S GINNING, 
THEN ITS GOOD WRAPPING, 


AND THERES WHERE 
>», HINDOO" BAGGING 


HINDOO 


PEN ging 


\ MAKES YOUR ill 
ABETTER BALE 
TARE 


PROFIT BY THE CHOICE OF GINNERS 


LOS ANGE 


FOR GENERATIONS” 


VESTON, TEXAS 
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B. W. FRIERSON, assistant general 
manager in charge of agriculture, Tex- 
as Prison System, will be one of the 
participants in a panel discussion at 
the Friday morning session. 


by J. M. Beall, meteorologist, U.S. Weath- 
er Bureau. 

Kelvin Dorward, head, economic in- 
sect survey section, USDA, will lead a 
panel discussion on the Operation and 
Value of Cotton Insect Surveys. 

Panel members will include C. R. Jor- 
dan, Georgia Extension entomologist, 
for the Southeast; Midsouth, A. G. 
Bennett, Mississippi Extension entomol- 
ogist; Southwest, F. M. Fuller, Texas 
Extension entomologist; and Far West, 
R. C. Dobson, New Mexico Extension 
entomologist. 

Claude L. Welch, National Cotton 
Council, will make the final announce- 
ments of the Conference. 


e State Recommendations — The final 
event of the meeting will be the distri- 
bution of the entomologists’ reports and 
recommendations of the various states 
for cotton insect control in 1955. 





F. H. JETER, Raleigh, N.C., is sched- 
uled to take part in a panel discussion 
Thursday afternoon. He is director of 
the division of information, North 
Carolina State College. 
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Lummus Has A New Home In Dallas! 
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W- have moved our office and plant 


to a new location in Dallas... . 38331 Haggar Drive. The map above 





(and inset at right) show you where the new building is located. 


Our new phone number is DIxon-8427. Our mailing address 


remains the same, P. O. Box 1330, Dallas 21, Texas. 


Come See Us, Soon! 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Dallas, Texas COLUMBUS, GA. Memphis, Tenn. 
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Margarine Must Campaign More 


Butter is courting housewives as never before... and with success. 
An industry-wide campaign on behalf of margarine is needed to 
expand markets for the increasing production of vegetable oils. 


ILL MARGARINE in the future 

offer an expanding market for cot- 
tonseed and soybean oils as it has in re- 
cent years? 

Probably not—unless there is a con- 
certed campaign by margarine manufac- 
turers and the cotton and soybean in- 
dustries to maintain and expand the 
markets for margarine. 

The need for such a campaign has 
been discussed by The Press in the past. 
Wm. Rhea Blake advocated such a pro- 
gram recently in a _ thought-provoking 
address before the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers. Blake’s comments are of 
importance to all oilseed producers and 
processors and will be quoted later, af- 
ter a glance at some of the reasons why 
the oilseeds industry should be con- 
cerned about the margarine situation. 


e Market Loss Would Hurt—Any ma- 
jor decline in the use of edible oils by 
the margarine industry—or even a static 
condition—would be damaging to a fats 


and oils industry that has been rapidly 
expanding production in the U.S. 

This country’s output of fats and oils 
has risen from an average of 6.9 billion 
pounds yearly for the period 1935-39 
to around 12.5 billion pounds last year 
—an increase of 5.9 billion pounds. In 
contrast to the days when the U.S. was 
a large net importer of fats and oils, 
today agricultural leaders are talking 
about “too much oil” and the need for 
growing crops which are relatively low 
in oil but high in protein. 

As fats and oils production has in- 
creased since World War II, there also 
has been a large increase in consumption 
by the margarine industry, as oilseed 
processors well know. In 1939 and 1940 
the yearly volume of margarine produc- 


By WALTER B. MOORE 


Assistant Editor, The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press 


tion was around 300 million pounds and 
the industry consumed about 100 million 
pounds of cottonseed oil and 80 million 
pounds of soybean oil. 

In contrast, in 1951, 1952 and 1953 
the margarine industry produced more 
than one billion pounds of the spread, 
using an average of about one billion 
pounds of edible oils. Last year, prelim- 
inary estimates are that 721,927,000 
pounds of soybean oil and 274,507,000 
pounds of cottonseed oil went into mar- 
garine, 

These figures make obvious the extent 
to which the oilseed industries have an 
interest in maintaining and expanding 
margarine output. No one anticipates a 
return to the prewar levels of vegetable 
oil use for making margarine. But there 
is ample evidence to support the con- 
tention of the Cotton Council leader and 
others that something must be done to 
help margarine on a industrywide basis. 
Everyone recognizes that margarine 
manufacturers have done a fine job of 
brand advertising; but there is a grow- 
ing feeling that 
they, the soybean 





USE of dairy prod- 
ucts in Memphis is 
the subject of a re- 
eent USDA study. 
One of the find- 


CONSUMERS WANT MORE BUTTER 


Would Use More at Lower Prices 





ings, illustrated 
here, was that 
housewives would 
use more butter if 
prices were lower. 
Margarine’s_ chief 
appeal was price, 
but low - income 
groups felt that 
butter was more 
nutritious. Charts 
at top of page cov- 
er national surveys 


66% 


Actual Use 


BUTTER 


OF FAMILIES 


in 1953 * 





which show an up- 
ward trend in pur- 
chases of butter 
but decline in mar- 
garine buying since 
last April. 


1. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRIC 
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MARGARINE 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


and cotton indus- 
tries should join in 
a broader program. 
Products, even 
more than politi- 
cians, need to cam- 
paign constantly. 
The dairy industry 
is wooing the 
housewife as it has 
never done before. 
And, there’s evi- 
dence that butter 
is winning votes— 
that margarine had 
better step up its 

campaigning. 
® Memphis Wants 
Butter — Memphis, 
the heart of the 
cotton country, 
wants to eat butter 
rather than mar- 
(Continued on 
Page 29) 














4709 BALES GINNED... 


at 9 per Bale for Fuel with our Nid 


reports W. C. Sentell, co-owner, Sentell Gin Company, Shreveport, La. 





In the northern area of Louisiana... as in all other cotton 
growing areas...Climax Blue Streak Engines have estab- 
lished confirmed reputations for dependable, low-cost-per- 
bale operation. 

Here’s a direct report from Mr. W. C. Sentell on his Climax: 

“We purchased our Climax engine Model V125 July 1, 
1953. We started operation on September 7, 1953, setting 
the RPM at 996 which handled a load of 328 H.P. Through- 
out the season we ginned a total of 4709 bales at a cost of 
9¢ per bale on gas consumption (gas being a price of 30¢ 
per thousand). We changed oil on 2400 bales, adding 5 


1 A i 


gallons before change. We ran the balance of the season 
and added only 5 gallons more. The total hours run were 
950. Our Climax Model V125 has been very satisfactory and 
we have been highly pleased with the performance and 
economy of this unit.” 

Climax makes six famous models to fit your requirements, 
with continuous duty power ranges from 180 to 450 horse- 
power...all designed, engineered and constructed to oper- 
ate on either natural gas or butane especially for the cotton 
gin industry. Contact your nearest Climax Blue Streak Dis- 
tributor. He can show you how Climax Engines can give you 
the most dependable, lowest cost-per-bale operation. 


CLIMAX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


FACTORY 


CLINTON, Iowa ® 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
DISTRICT OFFICE 


155 CONTINENTAL AVE. 


DALLAS 7, TEXAS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


United Tool Co. 
Shreveport & Alexandria, La. 
Vern Walton Co. 
Coolidge, Casa Grande, 
& Marana, Ariz. 


Harry Cornelius Co. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Diesel Equipment Co. 
Wichita & Great Bend, Kans. 


Diesel Power Co. 


Oklahoma City & Tulsa, Okla. Bakersfield & Long Beach, Calif. 


Wilson’s Engine & Equipment Co. 


Diesel Power, Inc. 
Plainview, Texas 


Lewis Diesel Engine Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Cullander Machinery Co. 
Belzoni, Miss. 


Tobin Machinery Co. 
Lafayette, La. 


Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. 
Houston and 8 Texas Branches 


Equipment Supply Co. 
El Paso, Texas 





Social Security for Gins 


m= ANSWERS to questions that ginners are asking about law which 
applies to them on Jan. 1 are found in this summary distributed by 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association. 


OCIAL SECURITY regulations have 

been broadened to include cotton gin- 
ners, effective Jan. 1, 1955. To answer 
many of the questions which ginners are 
asking, Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion has distributed the following infor- 
mation, in question and answer form. 


This material was compiled by Walter 
Roten, Association auditor, H. W. Oliver, 
U.S. Social Security Division, and Jay C. 
Stilley, executive vice- president of the 
Texas ginners. 

1. Do I, as a gin manager earning 
$3,000 salary per year, come under the 





Mr. Ginner...the most 
important part of your 
business /)/€ 


is your 


CUSTOMER 
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MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE, 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH AND 


DURABILITY 


C. 6. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST. 


e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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social security regulations? Yes. During 
the 1955 season, your employer will pay 
2 percent ($60) and 2 percent ($60) will 
be deducted from your salary. 

2. Suppose as a gin manager I make 
$5,000 salary a year. Does this make any 
change? Yes, to the extent that your de- 
ductions only include the first $4,200 
salary. Otherwise, no change and you 
would pay $84 and your employer would 
pay $84. 

3. As a manager of a gin, I receive 
$2,000 salary, rent-free house and car al- 
lowance of $30 per month. What part of 
this is taxable for social security pur- 
poses? The value of the rent you would 
pay is not involved. If your car allow- 
ance is paid to you in cash and you are 
not required to make a specific account- 
ing, then in all likelihood this would be 
taxable for social security purposes. 

4. I manage our gin on a percentage, or 
rather profit, basis. How do I determine 
when and how much to deduct? You 
make deduction as you receive compensa- 
tion for your work. 

5. How and when are social security 
taxes deducted? Social security deduc- 
tions are made every pay period. 

6. Are all gin employees, such as book- 
keeper, yardman and others covered 
under the new law? Yes. Every person 
on your payroll is subject to the 2 per- 
cent deduction if they are paid at least 
$100 in cash during any calendar year. 
(Of course, you understand that each em- 
ployee has 2 percent deducted from his 
salary and the employer pays 2 percent 
for each employee.) 

7. Some employees leave before they 
have earned $100. How do we handle a 
circumstance such as this? If you posi- 
tively know the employee’s earnings will 
not exceed $100, do not deduct social 
security. If there is any question, make 
the deduction. Then, if the employee 
leaves before reaching $100 cash pay- 
ment, what you have deducted for social 
security can be refunded to him. 

8. Some of my employees might not 
want this tax deducted. What is the al- 
ternative? None—The tax applies re- 
gardless of the individual’s desire. 

9. My watchman is 67 years old and 
earns $1,200 a year. Do we deduct from 
his salary? Yes. Age has nothing to do 
with whether or not social security de- 
ductions are made. 

10. My gin is in the area of production. 
Does this have any bearing on whether 
employees come under social security 
regulations? None whatsoever. 


Obligations of Self-Employed 


11. I am owner of a gin and act as 
manager. What are my obligations? You 
would be considered self-employed and 
therefore would be required to pay social 
security tax at the rate of 3 percent on 
the net earnings up to $4,200 in the cal- 
endar year. 

12. What are net earnings and how 
are they determined? Net earnings from 
self-employment generally means the 
sum of: (a) the gross income derived by 
an individual from any trade or busi- 
ness less allowable deductions attrib- 
utable to such trade or business; (b) the 
individual distributable share (whether 
or not distributed) or the ordinary net 
income or loss from any trade or busi- 
ness carried on by a partnership of 
which he is a member. 

However, an individual may be en- 
gaged in more than one trade or busi- 
ness, but rental income, dividends re- 
ceived, interest received, capital gains 
and losses, and certain other types of 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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““CERESAN” M-2X combines effective seed 
treatment for your customers with improve- 
ments that make slurry treating easier, surer 
and simpler for you. 

““Ceresan” M-2X means dustless treating, 
handling, and planting of cottonseed. And 
the liquid sticking agent locks disease pro- 
tection to every seed. 

““Ceresan”’ M-2X eliminates half the work 
of handling because it’s double strength. The 
handy 5-lb. package saves scooping from bulk 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
++-»> THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


slurry treatment 
for cottonseed 


—gives you exact measurement which cuts 
the risk of improper treating rates. ““Ceresan”’ 
M-2X treats twice as much seed per pound as 
““Ceresan” M, but costs no more per bushel of 
seed treated. 

For dust orslurry treating, there’sa Du Pont 
‘*“Ceresan”’ seed disinfectant adapted to your 
equipment. The advantages of seed treatment 
with “‘Ceresan’”’ mean profit and efficiency to 
both you and your customers. So check your 


stock and place your order now. 


CERESAN M-2X 


Seed Disinfectant 


On all chemicals always follow directions‘ or application. Where warning 
or caution statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully. 
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NCPA Committee Meets in New Orleans 


MEMBERS of the National Cottonseed Products Association research committee 
met recently at the Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans. As re- 
ported previously in The Press, one purpose of the meeting was to review research 
done by the NCPA research fellow at the Laboratory and to consider progress 
on related research to improve utilization of cottonseed oil and meal. Shown here 
are, standing (left to right) Garlon A. Harper, assistant director, Educational Serv- 


ice; Dr. 


H. L. Wilcke, Ralston Purina Co.; Harry S. Baker, Producers Cotton Oil 


Co.; A. L. Ward, director, Educational Service; J. M. Johnson, Anderson, Clayton & 
Co.; P. A. Williams, Southern Cotton Oil Co.; James Hicky, Forrest City Cotton Oil 
Mill; Dr. Ed Eagle, Swift & Co. (attending as an alternate for H. S. Mitchell); and 
seated (left to right) Edith Jensen, NCPA fellow; Harry L. Craig, chairman, NCPA 
research committee, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co.; J. B. Snell, president, NCPA, Minden 
Cotton Oil & Ice Co., Ltd. 


e Carded Sales Yarn 
e 
Market Studied 

SIXTEEN PERCENT of all domestic 
cotton consumption in 1952 was account- 
ed for by carded sales yarn. Carded 
sales yarn production utilized nine per- 
cent of all spindles in place that year, 
when the output used 1,444,000 bales of 
cotton lint and waste. 

These facts are revealed in a market 
study of the industry released by the 
National Cotton Council. Carded sales 
yarn production in 1952 was 587,142,000 
pounds. 

The carded sales yarn industry sup- 
plies yarn to textile manufacturers who 
do not have their own spinning facili- 
ties or are unable to meet their entire 
yarn requirement from their own spin- 
ning facilities. 

The industry also is economically im- 
portant because it enables textile manu- 
facturers to enjoy greater flexibility in 
their operations to meet seasonal fac- 
tors and changing consumer demands. 

“Manufacturers of upholstery and 
drapery fabrics, for example, require a 
variety of yarn types and counts for 
styling purposes. In a style market, 
flexibility is a major consideration. 
Drapery and upholstery fabric manufac- 
turers with cotton spinning facilities 
would be handicapped severely when 
style changes caused a shift in types and 
counts of yarns consumed,” the report 
says. 

By not being tied to any one limited 
type of spinning facilities, knitters can 
shift from cotton to wool to meet sea- 
sonal demands, or can change from card- 
ed to combed goods to fill a demand 
created by changing consumer demands. 

The report also stresses the impor- 
tance of the industry during military 
emergencies, pointing out that the ab- 
normally large demand for webbings 
under war conditions can be satisfied 
only because the narrow fabric weavers 
who produce them have adequate supplies 
of varn. 

The carded sales yarn industry also 
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is called upon to supply the yarn for 
ducks, which are used in production of 
tarpaulins, tents, awnings, sacks, and 
numerous other items that are tremen- 
dously important during a war period. 

Carded sales yarns are used in pro- 
ducing more than 100 important apparel, 
household and industrial uses, the study 
points out. 

Members of the industry reported 
that the need exists for research that 
will reduce raw cotton or processing 
costs and increase the acceptance of 
cotton both as a raw material and as a 
consumer product. On the production 
end, they specifically want to see im- 
proved varieties, better ginning and 
proper handling of cotton. 

Industry members stressed the desir- 
ability of additional promotion work for 
knit goods, draperies, upholstery, and 
some specialty consumer items on the 
consumer level. 

Regarding industrial uses, the report 
says that industry members do not re- 
gard these uses as offering promotional 
opportunities at the household consum- 
er level. “They are of the opinion, how- 
ever, that certain promotional work 
needs to be done to correct the erroneous 
impression that cotton is being displaced 
by synthetic fibers in all industrial uses. 
They report there are individuals in va- 
rious trades who regard the loss of the 
tire cord market as indicative of the 
situation for cotton in other markets. 
These individuals need to be reassured 
on the value of cotton and presented 
with factual data on the statistical posi- 
tion of cotton in the different markets,” 
the report states. 


@ DeLOIS FAULKNER of Sal- 
lisaw has been selected as Oklahoma’s 
entry in the Maid of Cotton contest, with 
NANCY BROWN of Clinton as first 
alternate. JESS STRATTON, chairman, 
and MRS. M. E. (Bill) RASCOE, exe- 
cutive secretary of the Oklahoma Maid 
of Cotton Committee, arranged an im- 
pressive program Nov. 6 at which the 
girls were chosen. 
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e@ Edisto Station Has 
Sesame Field Day 


RAIN prevented a sesame combining 
demonstration scheduled for visitors at 
the Sesame Field Day held at Edisto 
Experiment Station, Blackville, S.C., 
Nov. 16, but a full program of discus- 
sions was heard by farmers, oilseed 
crushers and college personnel. 

J. A. Martin, associate horticulturist 
at Clemson College and pioneer in ses- 
ame breeding work in the Cotton Belt, 
outlined the history of the sesame breed- 
ing program. He showed slides illustrat- 
ing the progress made in the last few 
years. 

Martin told the group that Selection 
R-44, a multiple cross sesame, is the 
best adapted for production in the 
Southeast, while R-329 is best for the 
Southwest. 

He said that some new selections hav- 
ing paper - shell capsules look very 
promising. 

It was the opinion of G. B. Nutt and 
J. K. Park, both of the Clemson College 
engineering department, as well as of 
C. W. Hellwig, engineer with J. I. Case 
Co., that sesame can be successfully 
harvested with combines. 

Hellwig said, “From the standpoint of 
producing sesame for oil purposes, there 
is nothing to worry about as far as me- 
chanical harvesting is concerned. Our 
present combines can be easily adjusted 
to do an excellent job of harvesting the 
crop.” 

Tom Hefferman, Producers Cotton Oil 
Co., Fresno, Calif., discussed the pres- 
ent status of sesame production in Cali- 
fornia and in Arizona. 


Texas Cooperative Groups 


Make Convention Plans 


Plans for the 1955 joint convention of 
the Texas Cooperative Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, Texas Federation of Cooperatives 
and Houston Bank for Cooperatives are 
being made by a committee composed of 
Wilmer Smith, Frank Stubbs and W. N. 
Stokes, Jr., heads of the three organi- 
zations. About 500 persons are expect- 
ed at the convention at the Plaza Hotel 
in San Antonio, Feb. 7-8. 

Two new features of the program will 
be a dance on the evening of the first 
day and individual commodity group 
sessions. Guest speakers and program 
details will be announced later. 


Hearing Set on Proposed 


Feed Shipment Ban 


An open hearing will be held in Den- 
ver Dec. 1 on a proposed federal quar- 
antine restricting movement of grain 
and feed products, including cottonseed 
and cottonseed products. The restrictions 
would be aimed at controlling the Kha- 
pra beetle, now found in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. 

Colorado on Nov. 1 banned shipments 
of grain and feed products into the 
state from the three states where the 
beetle is known to be. Commodities cov- 
ered in Colorado’s embargo, in addition 
to cottonseed and its products, include 
grains, grain products, field and vegeta- 
ble seeds, bags and bagging, dried milk, 
dried blood, fish meal, meat scraps “and 
other items that might help spread the 
insect.” 
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In Two Publications 





Cottonseed Parity 
Ratio Discussed 


gm SOYBEAN DIGEST and Pro- 
gressive Farmer magazines give 
views on problems of oilseeds 
prices and markets. 


Current editions of two publications 
carry discussions of the cottonseed price 
support program that are of interest to 
producers, ginners and crushers. The 
December issue of The Progressive 
Farmer, entitles its feature editorial 
Cottonseed Products Surplus—a Serious 
Situation. The editor reviews the his- 
tory of the support program since its 
inception in 1949 and tells of the pile- 
up of cottonseed products in govern- 
ment storage while competitors—partic- 
ularly soybean products—have taken 
over markets. 

“No cotton grower favors a lower 
price for cottonseed if there is any way 
to avoid it .. .” the editorial points out. 
“But we should keep in mind that grow- 
ers get five or six times as much from 
lint as from cottonseed. It would be 
foolish to allow the much less important 
seed loan to jeopardize our all-impor- 
tant lint program.” 

The editorial concludes that “There 
is no easy answer to the problem. What 
we suggest here is that cotton produc- 
ers take a good look at it—and try to 
find a solution. So far we have ‘swept 


it under the rug.’ Like Scarlett O’Hara 
in Gone With the Wind, when she met 
an unpleasant situation, we have said 
‘T’ll think about that tomorrow.’ But 
we can’t go along on the present basis 
much longer without serious conse- 
quences.” 

The November issue of The Soybean 
Digest carries an article, Soybeans are 
Not in Surplus, by T. A. Hieronymus, 
associate professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics at the University of Illinois. The 
professor begins by taking issue with 
Rhea Blake, National Cotton Council 
executive vice-president, who stated that 
soybeans would surely “become surplus 
if their exports are retarded” (see The 
Press, Sept. 11, 1954). 

The article in general, however, ap- 
pears to support Blake’s thesis that the 
cottonseed industry (producers and 
processors) has been hurt and the soy- 
bean industry has prospered as a re- 
sult of the price support program. The 
author agrees with the Council executive 
that we have a domestic surplus of edi- 
ble fats and that the export market is 
the only logical outlet for such a sur- 
plus. 

Hieronymus points out very effec- 
tively how the parity computation works 
in favor of soybeans. “Parity for soy- 
beans”’ he stated, “seriously undervalues 
them. Soybeans were wired into the 
parity system in the middle 1930s when 
their products had not yet found their 
markets .... Asa result of this growth 
of markets, parity for soybeans is much 
too low when compared to parity prices 
for corn, wheat, cotton, etc.” 

For more than a year, The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press has carried ar- 
ticles and editorial comment calling at- 


tention to the effects of the cottonseed 
support program on markets for cotton- 
seed products. Discussions such as those 
carried in The Progressive Farmer and 
The Soybean Digest, while differing in 
details and viewpoint, contribute to a 
better understanding of the problem and 
are recognition of its seriousness and 
of the need for a real effort by all con- 
cerned to find some workable solution. 


Fielding Wallace, Industry 
Leader, Dies at Augusta 


The cottonseed processing industry 
lost a longtime leader on Nov. 14 when 
Fielding Wallace, president, Southern 
Press Cloth Manufacturing Co., died at 
his home in Augusta, Ga. He was be- 
lieved to be recovering from a serious 
appendectomy when he suffered a slight 
heart attack on Friday, followed by a 
fatal attack on Sunday night. 

He was one of the original founders 
of the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation, serving as its second secretary 
in 1907-09 and as its fifth president in 
1909-10. He had also served as president 
of Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ As- 
sociation, predecessor of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association; and 
in many other industry activities. He 
was nationally known in golfing circles, 
and had served as president of U.S. 
Golf Association and Georgia Golf As- 
sociation, and was a leader in making 
Augusta a golfing center. 

Survivors include two daughters, Mrs. 
W. L. McCrary of Augusta, and Mrs. 
Howard A. Fortson of Los Gatos, Calif.; 
and a grandson, W. L. McCrary III. 
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ADOPTED EXCLUSIVELY 
BY LEADING ENGINEERS 


The extra static pressure of a Phelps:‘cooling 
fan is like having another full-time insurance 
policy on your storage bins. 


Phelps rubber bladed fans can be supplied on 


special order in any desired size or volume, or 
to meet any specification. 
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To Meet April 4-5-6 in Dallas 





Entertainment and Exhibits 
Planned for Texas Ginners 


@ GIN Machinery and Supply Association executive committee has 
plans for completely new entertainment program. Exhibitors are 
making reservations of space for displays. 


LANS have been made for elaborate 

entertainment and exhibits at the 
forty-second annual convention of Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association, to be held 
in the Agriculture and Science Build- 
ings of the State Fair of Texas, April 
4-5-6. 

The plans were discussed at a recent 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Gin Machinery and Supply Associa- 
tion, Inc., a non-profit organization whose 
sole function is to be host for the an- 
nual convention of Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association. 


@ Exhibits — Exhibit arrangements will 
be exactly the same as for the 1954 con- 
vention. Association officials point out 
that the Agriculture Building is ideal 
for exhibits, as it has over 50,000 square 
feet of floor space, is well lighted, has 
a high ceiling and has heating facilities 
to keep the building comfortable. Just 
outside the building there is ample space 
for those wishing to exhibit operating 
power units or other moving equipment. 

Many exhibitors have already sent in 
orders for space, including a number of 
firms that have never exhibited before. 
For many years every foot of exhibit 
space has been sold long before the 
opening of the convention, and indica- 
tions are that this will happen before 
the 1955 meeting. 

At the Texas Cotton Ginners’ con- 
vention, the Southeast Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit in Atlanta, Feb. 15-16, and the 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit, March 
14-15 in Memphis, manufacturers and 
distributors selling to gins and oil mills 
have an opportunity of talking person- 
ally to thousands of customers or pros- 
pective customers. 

Information about exhibit space at the 
Texas convention should be obtained 
from R. Haughton, president, Gin Ma- 
chinery and Supply Association, Inc., 
3116 Commerce Street, P. O. Box 444, 
Dallas. 

Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit in- 
formation may be obtained from Tom 
Murray, 410 Henry Grady Building, At- 
lanta. 

W. Kemper Bruton, Arkansas-Mis- 
souri Cotton Ginners’ Association, P. O. 
Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., should be 
contacted for information about Mid- 
south Gin Supply Exhibit space. 


e Entertainment—The Texas convention 
entertainment program will be com- 
pletely different from that of the last 
convention, giving visiting ginners and 
their families many hours of interesting 
entertainment. 

There will be a dance the night of 
April 4, Terrace Room, Baker Hotel— 
admittance by badge. 

Tuesday, April 5 at 2 p.m. there wiil 
be a bingo party in the Science Build- 
ing, State Fair Grounds, for the ladies 
only. Everything complimentary. Those 
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who participate must wear their admit- 
tance badges. 

At 8 p.m. Tuesday, April 5, in the 
Ice Arena on the State Fair Grounds 
(just east of the Agriculture Building) 
there will be a two-hour ice show. Ad- 
mittance is by badge. 

Other entertainment will be provided 
during the convention, and will be an- 
nounced later. 

The members of the executive commit- 
tee of the Gin Machinery and Supply As- 
sociation, Inc., are: E. J. Pflanz, Briggs- 
Weaver Machinery Co.; U. H. Ohrman, 
Texas Power & Light Co.; H. R. Carl- 
son, International Harvester Co.; L. A. 
Mindrup, The Stacy Co., treasurer; 
A. G. Falk, Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
secretary; D. D. Day. The Murray Co. 
of Texas, Inc., vice-president; Richard 
Haughton, Sr., The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, president. 


James R. Crisp, Ginner, 
Is Buried at Lubbock 


James R. Crisp, 68, Hurlwood Gin, 
Hurlwood, Texas, died at Lubbock Nov. 
8 and was buried there Nov. 10. He is 
survived by his wife; one son, James 
Crisp, Jr., of Hurlwood; a daughter, 
Mrs. Geneva Leach, San Diego, Calif.; 
a brother; and four grandchildren. 


e U.S. Coconut Oil Tax 


Removal Sought 


REPRESENTATIVES of National Insti- 
tute of Oilseed Products and the Bu- 
reau of Raw Materials, two non-govern- 
mental groups whose members import 
oilseeds and vegetable oils, are urging 
the repeal of the federal processing tax 
of three cents per pound on coconut oil. 

The recommendation was made in 
briefs filed with the U.S. Delegation for 
Philippine Trade Negotiations, which is 
gathering information in preparing for 
negotiating the revision of the Philippine 
Trade Act of 1946. 


The three cents processing tax was 
enacted in 1934 at a time when large 
quantities of coconut oil were being 
used in edible products in the U.S. and 
domestic prices of cottonseed and other 
oilseeds were at low levels. A part of the 
Internal Revenue Law, the tax is ap- 
plied against the first domestic process- 
ing of copra or coconut oil. 


Animal Nutrition Group 
To Hear L. V. Curtin 


Dr. L. V. Curtin, products research 
department, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
Cincinnati, is scheduled to talk at the 
annual North Carolina Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Animal Nutrition Conference. 
The meeting will be held Dec. 9-10 in 
Raleigh, and Doctor Curtin’s talk will be 
titled Recent Developments in the Ex- 
panded Use of Cottonseed Meal in Ani- 
mal Feeds. 


g@ E. L. NEWMAN has been 
named vice-president and general man- 
ager of Victory Soya Mills, Ltd., Toronto, 
a Proctor & Gamble subsidiary. He was 
formerly district manager of Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Co., Louisville, and will be 
succeeded in that position by HOWARD 
N. PERKINS. 


Lummus Texas Salesmen Held Sales Nov. 12-13 


THE DALLAS OFFICE of Lummus Cotton Gin Co. held a two-day sales 
meeting of its Texas salesmen on Noy. 12-13 at the company’s new offices at 3331 
Haggar Drive. Attending the meeting, reading from the left, were Clifford Gran- 
berry, assistant manager of the Dallas sales office; Woodrow Walker, manager; 
S. A. Buckmaster, vice-president in charge of sales, Columbus, Ga.; Paul M. Furr, 
Abilene; Herman W. Eubank, Lubbock; Bob Crutchfield, Dallas; Sam Emrich, Dal- 
las; Charles H. Lay, El Paso; Harold D. Leverett, Corpus Christi; Donald W. Van- 
diver, El Campo; and Edwin Gersch, Dallas office purchasing agent. The meeting 
was for Texas salesmen only and did not include representatives in Arizona, Cali- 


fornia and Old Mexico. 
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The same 
“QD” Tapered Split 
Hub is used in both 


“QD” 


ROLLER CHAIN 


Ma SPROCKETS 
7 44 Q D 79 


V-BELT 


SHEAVES 


EASY ON- 


EASY OFF 
WITH POSITIVE 
PRESS FIT! 


The Fort Worth "QD" Hub is easily and 
quickly installed or removed when used with 
Fort Worth V-Belt Sheaves or Sprockets. You 
get a positive press fit all the way around the 
shaft eliminating wobble and eccentricity 
found in old style units. 

Plants standardizing on Fort Worth "QD" 
products report reduced "Down-time” and 
easier maintenance—at a savings. 

Adequate Distributor and factory ware- 
house stocks insure ready delivery. 


OTHER FORT WORTH PRODUCTS 


ELEVATOR 


BUCKETS 
INDUSTRIAL 
CATALOG #416 ExiAUST FANS 


CATALOG #500 





SCREW 
CONVEYORS 


FORT WORTH HELICOID SCREW CONVEYOR has many 
advanced features, which definitely rate it the outstanding 
conveyor on the market today. All sizes up to 16” are cold 
rolled by the Fort Worth process which . 
hardens the wearing surface and assures 

longer life. 

In the assembly of Fort Worth Con- 

veyor, the flighting is snugly fitted to the 

pipe and securely anchored with formed 

steel lugs at each end. The lugs are 

continuously welded to both pipe and 

flight, which with intermediate tack welds, 

make a rigid one piece unit. After assem- 

bly every conveyor is tested for straight- 

ness and alignment. 


SCREW 
ELEVATORS 


VERTICAL 
OR HORIZONTAL 


THE MOST COMPACT CONVEYOR 
FOR BULK MATERIALS 


FORT WORTH screw conveyor and verti- 
cal screw elevators provide the most 
compact means of conveying or elevat- 
ing bulk materials, such as grains, or 
other free flowing products. Space oc- 
cupied is less than half that of most 
other types of conveyors. 

Vertical screw elevators are used to lift 
materials up to seventy feet, de- 
pending on the nature of the 
product. Initial installation 

cost is low. A minimum 

amount of upkeep is 

required. 


WRITE 

FOR COPY 

OF CATALOG 
SECTION 200 


STEEL AND 
FORT WOR H MAcHinery Co 
GEN. OFFICES: 3610 McCART ST., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


FORT WORTH ¢ CHICAGO ¢ ST. LOUIS ¢ KANSAS CITY ¢ HOUSTON ¢ MEMPHIS 
WAREHOUSES: ¢ ATLANTA e JERSEY CITY © LOS ANGELES ° SAN FRANCISCO 
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@ Delta Irrigation 


Increase Likely 


THERE IS an adequate supply of water 
for continued supplemental irrigation of 
crops in the Mississippi Delta, according 
to speakers at the recent Conference on 
Irrigation Problems in Leland, Miss. 
Irrigation pays on most row crops 
when properly used in combination with 
other factors which contribute to high 
and profitable yields, it was agreed. In- 
creasing importance of irrigation in the 
economy of the Delta was predicted. 
“There is no indication of exhaustion 
of the underground water table to date,” 
reported Joe W. Lang, district geologist, 
U.S. Geological Survey, Jackson, Miss. 
Some local lowering by perhaps 5 to 
10 feet of the water level in household 
or other wells fairly near irrigation 


wells does occur during the irrigation 
season, but this is little cause for alarm, 
the geologist pointed out. The under- 
ground supply should be more than re- 
charged during the winter. 


Proper spacing so that large wells 
will not be located too close together is 
important, Lang added. 

The Mississippi River contacts some 
underground water in the Delta area, 
and is also a possible source of surface 
water for extensive irrigation, geologists 
stated. Irving E. Anderson, district en- 
gineer, U.S. Geological Survey, Jackson, 
Miss. referred to the technical and fi- 
nancial problems of storing water taken 
from the Mississippi River in existing 
river and lake channels. The need for 
drainage is one of the major problems 
in this connection, he said. 

Information about irrigation in arid 
areas cannot all be utilized in this hu- 


NO Jy \- DRIVE DESIGN SIMPLIFIED 


selection tables 

The most complete listing of pre- 
engineered stock drive tables pub- 
lished today. When using anystand- 
ard motor it is simple to choose a 
drive with the proper horsepower 
capacity, center distance, belt 
length, and driven speed. 


drive design 
All of the data required to design 
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mid region, pointed out B. F. Smith, sec- 
retary-manager, Delta Council, Stone- 
ville, who cautioned farmers to proceed 
with caution in adopting irrigation. He 
outlined the cooperation of the Delta 
Council with many other groups for a 
sound state water policy. Legal as well 
as technical problems must be solved, he 
pointed out. 

Studies since 1951 at the Delta Branch 
Experiment Station of crop responses to 
irrigation were reviewed by P. H. Gris- 
som, agronomist. Increases resulting 
from irrigation at the Station average 
about 750 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre, 30 bushels of corn per acre, 10 
bushels of soybeans per acre, and from 
8 to 9 tons of green matter such as su- 
dan or millet per acre. 


Grissom stressed that other practices 
for high production must be used along 
with irrigation. 

“As you supply the moisture needed to 
produce the crop, you can expect to in- 
crease your fertilizer. 

“We know that when we supply the 
water and the nitrogen for a two to two 
and one-half bale per acre cotton yield, 
we have to step up our insect control.” 

Subsoiling is important along with ir- 
rigation on some soils, as the compacted 
zone must be broken for penetration of 
the water, the agronomist said. 

The condition of the plant itself is a 
good guide to the time to begin applying 
supplemental water, Grissom explained. 
For example, application of water to 
cotton before it has reached the fruiting 
stage can do harm instead of good by 
making the plant too vegetative. 

A preliminary report of a study of 
the economics of irrigation in the Delta 
was made by Grady Crowe, senior agri- 
culturist, USDA, Stoneville. He has 
found a wide variation in costs within 
each method, but results so far are gen- 
erally favorable for a sound system of 
irrigation well fitted into the farm op- 
eration. 

Types of irrigation were discussed by 
F. M. Hunter, Mississippi Extension 
Service, State College, representing a 
group of agricultural engineers. 

Get the assistance of a competent en- 
gineer in planning an irrigation system, 
and then stick to the plan in operating 
the equipment, he urged. 

A contoured map of the area to be 
irrigated is needed to decide what type 
system to use and how to set it up, 
Hunter said. The physical properties of 
the soil and the crop to be grown must 
also be considered. 

A good possibility often overlooked in 
planning for irrigation is the combina- 
tion of a fairly small well and a reser- 
voir, Hunter pointed out. 

Confidence that supplemental irriga- 
tion of some row crops has a place in 
Delta farming was expressed by several 
agricultural leaders present. 

“We know that irrigation is here to 
stay, especially on some crops. It will 
mean a lot to the economy of the Delta 
in years to come,” said L. H. Moseley, 
district Extension agent of Stoneville. 


Farm Income Change 


Drouth, changes in farm prices and 
other factors promise to cause shifts in 
the ranking of leading states in farm 
income this year, USDA figures indi- 
cate. Through the summer months, Iowa 
was leading California, usually the No. 1 
state, in agricultural revenue; but IIli- 
nois and Texas continued to rank third 
and fourth. 
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@ Phoenix To Be Host 


To Cotton Group 


THE WESTERN Cotton Production 
Conference has been scheduled for 
March 8 and 9 at Hotel Westward Ho 
in Phoenix, the National Cotton Council 
has announced. 

This is the fourth in a series of such 
meetings, though it wasn’t till last year 
that the name Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference was officially adopted. 

The meeting is sponsored cooperatively 
by the Southwest Five-State Cotton 
Growers’ Association, the Arizona Cotton 
Growers’ Association, and the Council. 

It is intended primarily to provide 
growers with up-to-date information on 
best methods of producing cotton in Cal- 
ifornia, Arizona, New Mexico, the El 
Paso area of Texas, and Nevada. How- 
ever, many representatives of the chem- 
ical industry, land grant colleges, USDA, 
and vocational agriculture also are ex- 
pected. 

Full program for the meeting will be 
released later. 


Fighting for Survival 

“California agriculture is fighting for 
survival,” because of the diminishing 
water supply, J. Winters Smith of San 
Jose told the California Farm Bureau 
on Nov. 10 at Long Beach. Other speak- 
ers also stressed the problem of dwind- 
ling water supplies and water pollution 
by industry. 


Southeast Asked To Help 


Bollworm inspections 


Southeastern states have been asked 
to help guard the banks of the Missis- 
sippi River against the pink bollworm’s 
eastward march by the State Plant 
Board of Mississippi. With a $46,000 ap- 
propriation, the Mississippi Board now 
is maintaining pink bollworm check 
points at Vicksburg, Greenville and 
Natchez crossings of the river. 

Board Secretary Ross E. Hutchins has 
proposed that Alabama, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina and Florida provide 
a total of $20,000 annually to set up 
inspections at Baton Rouge and New 
Orleans, 


Cooperative Ginners Will 
Meet Feb. 4 at Hobart 


Farmers’ Union Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association of Oklahoma will hold its 
annual convention on Feb. 4 in the new 
American Legion Building at Hobart. A 
program committee, consisting of Lucile 
Millwee, secretary-treasurer, Carnegie; 
T. J. Barton, Hobart; and Floyd Dudg- 
eon, Dill City, was appointed at a 
meeting of the board of directors on 
Nov. 13 in Hobart. 

Association officers, in addition to 
Mrs. Millwee, are C. A. Holmberg, 
Erick, president; and H. M. Gilbreth, 
Frederick, vice-president. Directors are 
Bud Patton, Mangum; J. C. Hudgens, 
Friendship; and Albin Nixon, Anadarko. 


November 1 Cotton Report 


USDA estimated the 1954 cotton crop 
at 13,206,000 bales on Nov. 1, as com- 
pared with 16,465,000 in 1953 and the 
10-year average of 12,448,000 bales. 
Yields better than anticipated and fav- 
orable October weather resulted in an 
increase of 695,000 bales during the past 
month, USDA says. 

Compared with a month ago, prospec- 
tive production is up 10,000 bales in 
South Carolina, 25,000 in Georgia; 40,- 
000 in Tennesseee; 25,000 in Alabama; 
65,000 in Mississippi; 40,000 in Missouri; 
95,000 in Arkansas; 25,000 in Louisiana; 
35,000 in Oklahoma; 275,000 in Texas; 
25,000 in Arizona; 20,000 in New Mexico; 
and 20,000 in California. Production is 
down 10,000 bales in North Carolina. 


Lint yield per 
harvested acre 


Acreage 
for 
harvest 
1954! 


The forecast of 13,206,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross weight is equivalent to 
13,133,000 running bales, based on esti- 
mated bale weights, by states, for the 
1954 season. The Bureau of the Census 
reports 9,670,474 running bales were 
ginned from the crop of 1954 prior to 
Nov. 1, compared with 10,768,648 bales 
in 1953 and 10,807,706 bales in 1952. If 
the ratio of lint to cottonseed for the 
1954 crop is the same as the average 
for the past five years, production would 
be 5,419,000 tons. This compares with 
the 1953 crop of 6,748,000 tons. 

Despite the widespread drouth this 
season, the indicated average U.S. yield 
of 329 pounds of lint per acre exceeds 
the 1953 record high of 324 pounds. 


Production” 
500-lb. gross wt. bales 





Thous. 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
California - 
Other states* 








United States 19,285 








Amer. Egypt. 31.8 





estimate. *Production 
*Virginia, Florida, 


‘Sept. 1 
pounds of lint. 
U.S. totals. 


Illinois, 
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ginned and to be ginned. A 500-lb. bale contains about 480 net 
Kentucky, Kansas, and Nevada. 
Grown in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 


‘Included in state and 
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®@ Edible Fats Output 


Sets New Record 


INCREASES in USDA’s forecasts for 
both the cottonseed and soybean crops 
on Nov. 1, as compared with a month 
earlier, indicate that total 1954 domestic 
production of edible fats and oils will 
be the highest on record, National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association points out. 
Soybean production now is forecast 
at 338 million bushels, seven million 
more than forecast on Oct. 1 and 29 per- 
cent more than 1953 production. Cotton- 
seed output is expected to be 5,419,000 
tons, 286,000 more than indicated on 
Oct. 1 but 20 percent less than in 1953. 
Lard production is estimated at 2.6 bil- 
lion pounds, 300 million more than last 
season; and output of other edible fats 
and oils is about the same as in 1953. 


Judges for Cotton Maid 


Finals Are Appointed 


Mrs. Elizabeth Madeira, New York, 
fashion editor of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion magazine, will serve as chair- 
man of the judges at the 1955 Maid of 
Cotton contest in Memphis Jan. 3-4, the 
National Cotton Council has announced. 

Other members of the judging com- 
mittee are: B. L. Anderson, Ft. Worth, 
president of the Southwestern Compress 
& Warehouse Association, representing 
the southwestern area of the Cotton 
Belt; H. K. Hallett, Charlotte, past pres- 
ident of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute, representing the south- 
eastern area; Lewis K. McKee, Memphis, 
president of the Memphis Cotton Ex- 
change; Julian Bondurant, Memphis, 
president of the Memphis Cotton Car- 
nival Association; Edward J. Meeman, 
Memphis, editor of the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar; and Ed Lipscomb, Memphis, 
sales promotion and public relations di- 
rector of the National Cotton Council. 


Cotton’s Future Is Bright, 
Blake Says at Lubbock 


The future of cotton was never so 
bright, Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, National Cotton 
Council, told South Plains cotton indus- 
try leaders on Nov. 9. Blake spoke at a 
dinner in his honor at Lubbock Country 
Club at which Western Cottonoil Co., 
Lubbock Cotton Oil Co. and Plains Co- 
operative Oil Mill were hosts. 


Mrs. C. C. Harlan, Mill 
Manager’s Wife, Dies 


Funeral services were held at Paris, 
Texas, on Nov. 15 for Mrs. C. C. Har- 
lan. She is survived by her husband, 
who is manager of the Southland Cotton 
Oil Co. mill at Paris; one son, C. C. Har- 
lan, Jr. of Roswell, N.M.; and a brother, 
Clough Shelton of Dallas. 


Du Pont Research Project 
At North Carolina State 


The Du Pont Co. has awarded a ma- 
jor project in textile fiber research to 
the North Carolina State College school 
of textiles, Raleigh. In a two-year study 
comparative data will be developed on 
five man-made fibers for the engineer- 
ing of fabrics in specific end uses, 
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© Lard Vs. Cancer 


LARD contains an element which 
helps prevent the start of cancer in ani- 
mals, Dr. Murray J. Shear, National 
Cancer Institute, Bethesda, Md., recent- 
ly told the Sixth International Cancer 
Congress. The next step, Doctor Shear 
said in his report, was to determine 
whether the use of the substance can 
retard already established cancers. 


The research was done by injecting 
into a susceptible strain of mice a factor 
found in lard which counteracts a potent 
chemical used to induce cancer in ani- 
mals. The prevention element was found 
in glycericides which were richest in 
saturated fatty acids of high molecular 
weight, as extracted from lard. As yet, 

no specific information has been devel- 
oped as to the identity of the compo- 
nent. 








~~ 


BRADEN FARM BUILDINGS 
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* FEEDING AND LOAFING BARN 
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© Nickels Beat Hurricane 


NORTH CAROLINA’S voters had to 
plow through Hurricane Hazel to regis- 
ter their support for Nickels for Know- 
How, but users of feed and fertilizer 
voted 94 percent in favor of the pro- 
gram. Thus, farmers again endorsed the 
assessment of a nickel a ton on the prod- 
ucts they use in order to support re- 
search on cotton and other agricultural 
items. 


© Now They Tell Us! 


LONG AFTER it’s too late for most of 
us to relearn our history, a theory is be- 
ing advanced that America wasn’t 
named after Amerigo Vespucci after all. 
Contrary to the story as told in most 
history books, a historian now says that 
the Western Hemisphere owes its name 
to Leif Erickson, the Scandinavian ex- 
plorer. He believes that the Scandinavian 
prefix “amt’’, meaning “land of” and 
Eric were put together to form Amt- 
Eric, meaning “land of Eric,” or Amer- 
ica. 


© Worms Are Turned On 


THE WORMS have been turning on 
mankind as parasites for so long that 
there’s some satisfaction in knowing 
that the critters have parasites of their 
own. A Johnson County, North Carolina, 
farmer recently appealed to his county 
agent to help rid his fishing worms of a 
parasite. A red mite was found in the 
worm bed, and the Extension worker 
came up with a remedy. 


© Volunteer Weathermen 


ELEVEN THOUSAND _ cooperative 
weather observers help the U.S. Weath- 
er Bureau tell what’s going on weather- 
wise. Four of these volunteers have been 
serving Uncle Sam for more than 60 
years, 19 have been doing this for over 
half a century, and about 300 have been 
helping observe the weather for 30 to 50 
years. Congress established the Weather 
Bureau in 1891 but the appropriations 
that have been available wouldn’t have 
permitted the scops of the service that 
is rendered except for the thousands 
of unpaid helpers. 


© Yields Still Climbing 


DROUTH FAILED to halt the upward 
trend in U.S. cotton yields per acre, the 
Nov. 1 estimate of USDA, printed else- 
where in this issue, indicates. The na- 
tional yield of 329 pounds of lint per 
acre is the highest of record, the pre- 
vious record of 324 pounds having been 
set in 1953. Irrigated areas show some 
very high yields, but even most of the 
states that produce cotton largely with- 
out irrigation expect yields to be about 
average or better. 


© Diet Is a Little Rich 


A LITTLE TOO HIGH for our pocket- 
book is the $50 a day cost of a diet for 
six University of California coeds who 
are acting as human guinea pigs. To 
help science determine the body’s protein 
needs, the girls are on a daily menu of 
one muffin, capsules of minerals, vita- 
mins and amino acids, butterscotch pud- 
ding and an occasional handful of gum- 
drops washed down by a bottle of soda. 
It’s the expensive amino acids in the 
bill of fare that run up the cost to 
around $300 per week for each girl. You, 
incidentally, are helping to oe the bill, 
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as this research is financed by USDA 
funds; but you probably could figure 
out something a little more appetizing 
for fifty bucks a day. 


© Texas Roster Distributed 


TEXAS Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion has distributed its sixty-first an- 
nual membership roster. Listed in it are 
officers, directors, committees and mem- 
bers for 1954-55. Cotton, Texas Greatest 
Crop! is the theme featured on the cov- 
er and first page of the roster. 


© New Seedbed Superior 


A COTTON SEEDBED which combines 
furrow and bed planting proved superior 
(as measured by percent seedling emer- 
gences) to several other seedbeds in 
tests at the Oklahoma Cotton Station 
at Chickasha this past season. Average 
seedling emergence for two plantings was 
29,000 plants per acre for the combina- 
tion seedbed, 18,000 for furrow plant- 
ings and 22,000 plants for both flat and 
bed plantings. 


© Get Cottonseed Early 
PLANTING SEED for the 1955 cotton 


crop should be ordered early because 
drouth has reduced the supply of certi- 
fied cottonseed, Ralph Jones, Alabama 
Extension Service, points out in a warn- 
ing that applies to many states this sea- 
son. Jones said that Alabama’s certified 
cotton acreage was cut about 25 per- 
cent this year and that drouth reduced 
the output another 25 percent. 


© Freezing Is Big Deal 


FROZEN FOODS now make up 4 to 6 
percent of the total sales of many 
stores. The Progressive Grocer estimates. 
Another trade source estimates that sales 
of frozen meats increased from 10 mil- 
lion pounds in 1939 to 170 million in 
1953. 


© Cotton Is Featured 
COTTON PRODUCTION was featured 


on the University of Arizona television 
program Nov. 13 over Station KVAR 
in Mesa, Ariz. Major strides cotton has 
made in Arizona agriculture during the 
past 30 years were shown and four 
University of Arizona coeds modeled 
cotton fashions. 


© Dairy Purchases Drop 


USDA sold 50 million pounds more dairy 
products during October than the De- 
partment had to purchase during the 
month under the support program. Oc- 
tober dairy purchases were 35 percent 
less than in the same month last year. 
On the last day of the month, however, 
USDA made the first purchase of but- 
ter since Sept. 17. More information on 
the butter situation is contained in a 
staff article elsewhere in this issue of 
The Press. 


California Farm Committee 


Meets in San Francisco 
Research, governmental policies and 
farm labor will be three subjects em- 
phasized at the Dec. 2 meeting of the 
agricultural committee of the California 
Chamber of Commerce in San Francis- 


co. 

Frank M. Shay, San Jose, is chairman 
of the committee, which will meet at 
the Sheraton Palace Hotel. 


Herbert Rogers Co. Merges 
With Rogers & Smith 


The merger of the Herbert Rogers 
Co., Dallas advertising agency, with 
Rogers & Smith Advertising Agency of 
Dallas, Chicago and Kansas City, has 
been announced by Percy Fewell, Rog- 
ers & Smith president. 

Herbert Rogers has headed his own 
advertising agency in Dallas since 1926. 
He joins Rogers & Smith as vice-presi- 
dent and creative director in the Dallas 
office. Randill E. Brooks is executive 
vice-president and general manager of 
Rogers & Smith’s Dallas office. 

“We are very pleased to have Herbert 
Rogers become part of our agency. His 
wide experience in all phases of crea- 
tive advertising plus his special knowl- 
edge of industrial, agricultural, cotton 


and textile advertising will add strength 
to our organization in these fields,” 
Brooks said. 

Among the important clients served 
by Herbert Rogers Co. are National 
Cotton Council of America, which in- 
cludes advertising of cotton, from fiber 
to fashions, cotton for industrial uses, 
and many cooperative campaigns for 
cotton manufacturers in which the Coun- 
cil participates. The Textile Bag Man- 
ufacturers Association, Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills, and The Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce are a few of many others 
whom he has served. 


@ CARLETON POWER, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, discussed the 
problem of cottonseed and soybean price 
support relationships at the recent Tex- 
as Farm Bureau meeting in Galveston. 





“AJACS” 
20 to 150 H. P. 
Quick Screen Change 


Your profit picture will improve 
with the right grinding equipment, 


...and 


Maybe you have already considered supplementing your ginning 
business with custom grinding and mixing. Or maybe you are 
interested in grinding up by-products. 


In either case, investigate Jacobson now for high-capacity ham- 
mermills with many labor-saving features and a choice of power 
ranges. Our engineers will help you work out your plans and 
give you specific suggestions on what equipment you will need. 


Hammermills 


are right for you! 





Jacobson grinders from *, to 200 H.P. are operating in a wide 
variety of installations, including custom and commercial mills 
as well as industrial establishments. Tell your Jacobson Sales 
Engineer what you want to grind... cotton burrs ... oil meal... 
grain, or whatever it is, and he’ll tell you how best to do it. 


Write for Bulletins and the name 
of your qualified Jacobson Sales Engineer. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of “Ajacs”, “Master” and “Universal” Hammermills 


1090 Tenth Ave. S.E. Dept. K Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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Memphis Cotton Merchant 
Plants Pine Seedlings 


C. L. Andrews, Memphis, is a cotton 
merchant who is combining timber pro- 
duction with his cotton interests. Through 
his firm, Andrews has planted 1,800,000 
pine seedlings during the past two years 
and has orders placed for 1,500,000 
more. They are going on plantations in 
Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 

He has more than 11,000 acres of cut- 
over forest land under management as a 
long range investment. 

Andrews started growing trees as a 
crop about 18 years ago when he found 
that the land he owned in Alabama was 
too far from Memphis to operate suc- 
cessfully in growing annual crops. 


Turkish Leaders Visit Gin 


Machinery Manufacturers 


The John E. Mitchell Co. and The 
Murray Co. of Texas were two of the 
places in Dallas visited Nov. 10 by 
Turkish agricultural leaders who are 
making a trip through the U.S. Nedim 
Okmen, Turkish Minister of Agricul- 
ture; H. Z. Sayar, director of the Ag- 
riculture Research Institute of Adana; 
Enver Erlat, director of veterinary med- 
icine; Cakif Cakman, general director of 
the agriculture department; and Ihsan 
Gursan, general director of the depart- 
ment’s procurement division, were in 
the group. 


@A. C. HOEHNE, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, has 
been appointed to USDA’s oilseed and 
peanut advisory committee. 


World Soybean Production 
Is 735 Million Bushels 


World 1954 soybean production is 
estimated by USDA in a preliminary 
forecast at 735 million bushels. This is 
14 percent more than the 1953 revised 
crop estimate of 645 million and nine 
percent above the previous record output 
of 675 million bushels in 1952. 

Virtually all of the increase in pro- 
duction this season has taken place in 
the U.S., China-Manchuria, Canada, 
Brazil and Japan. 

Production in China-Manchuria may 
reach 350 million bushels against 332 
million in 1953, says USDA. 

Japan’s crop is up about one million 
bushels to an estimated 17 million. 

Canada is setting a new production 
record for the eleventh consecutive year. 
At five million bushels, the estimated 
crop is 21 percent larger than in 1953 
and 25 times the average prewar volume. 

Brazil increased production about 13 
percent this season and the two princi- 
pal producing states, Rio Grande do Sul 
and Sao Paulo, expect further expansion 
in the future. A crop of 3.6 million bush- 
els is expected in 1954, with about 2.8 
million bushels of beans available for 
crushing or export. 


Syria Increases Cotton 


Syria will produce around 275,000 
bales of cotton in 1954-55, USDA esti- 
mates. This is one-fourth more than the 
previous record of 220,000 bales harvest- 
ed in 1953. About 42,000 bales of cotton 
were used in Syria in 1953-54 and 183,000 
bales exported. About 445,000 acres are 
planted to cotton. 





SPECIAL RIG 


ing together, E. B. Hudspeth, Jr., agricultural engineer, and 
W. L. Owen, Jr., entomologist, designed this experimental four- 
row spray rig for use at the Texas Experiment Substation at 
Lubbock. Commercial rigs are fine for farm use, but special 
equipment is often needed for experimental work. 





Teamwork usually gets results. Work- 


Photo by Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
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e Feed Supplies High 


For Seventh Time 


CONCENTRATE FEED supplies are at 
a high level for the 1954-55 season for 
the seventh consecutive year, USDA 
points out in its report on the 1955 out- 
look. In each of these seven years the 
supplies have been larger than in any 
year before 1948, except for 1942. 

“As has been the case in the past two 
years,” comments the Department, “sup- 
plies of feed grains are very large in 
the Corn Belt but much below average 
throughout most of the South.” 

Total supply of high-protein feeds in 
the U.S. is approximately the same as 
that last season. With livestock numbers 
increasing, the protein supply per animal 
unit may be a little smaller than it was 
a year ago. 

While the hay supply is slightly 
larger than last year, USDA says that 
the distributlion by areas is very poor. 
Hay supplies are generally ample in 
northern portions of the country but 
are very short in many of the Southern 
States, Missouri and some Mountain 
States. Very poor condition of pastures 
and ranges also has accentuated this 
shortage. 

If the rate of feeding per animal unit 
is about the same as the 1947-51 aver- 
age, USDA expects the total supply of 
concentrates to meet the requirements 
this season and leave a carryover for 
1955-56 nearly equal to the record level 
of the carryover at the beginning of the 
1954-55 season. 


Data on Individual Farm 
Climate Is Studied 


How to relate the climate at an indi- 
vidual farm to conditions at the near- 
est weather reporting station is a prob- 
lem being studied by University of Cal- 
ifornia agricultural engineers. As every 
farmer knows, his own particular condi- 
tions often vary from those reported by 
the Weather Bureau. This situation of- 
ten creates problems, such as winds that 
cause drift of spray materials, local 
showers, etc. 

An approach used on the problem 
this summer was to install two weather 
stations on adjoining farms near Grimes, 
Calif., and record the weather at each 
spot for the four months of the spray- 
ing season. 

The researchers say that maintaining 
weather stations on every farm in this 
fashion would be an impractical solu- 
tion to crop spraying problems. Their 
purpose was to gather records for a 
period and check them against official 
reports to discover what relationship, 
if any, might repay further study. 

They hope to devise a practical meth- 
od of adjusting official weather read- 
ings to develop fairly accurate weather 
information in the farmer’s fields. May- 
be there will be a time lapse which must 
be taken into account. 

The figures obtained this summer 
now are under study. Continuous rec- 
ords were maintained on wind velocity 
and direction, dry and wet bulb temper- 
atures, black globe readings and humid- 
ity. The stations were placed one and 
one-half miles apart. 

This project fits into larger studies 
on the climates of small areas, and re- 
search on drift problems of aircraft 
spraying—acceptable wind and tempera- 
ture, and proper nozzles, nozzle arrange- 
ments, pressures and dilutions. 
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20 Arkansas Counties Are 
Put Under Quarantine 


Twenty more Arkansas counties have 
been added to the eight counties of the 
state already under quarantine for the 
pink bollworm. The 20 additional coun- 
ties were placed under quarantine by 
action Nov. 5 of the Arkansas State 
Plant Board. 

Counties involved in the newly quar- 
antined area are Calhoun, Clark, Con- 
way, Crawford, Dallas, Franklin, Gar- 
land, Hot Springs, Johnson, Logan, Mont- 
gomery, Ouachita, Perry, Pike, Polk, 
Pope, Scott, Sebastian, Union, and Yell. 
Counties under the previous quarantine 
were Columbia, Lafayette, Hempstead, 
Nevada, Howard, Sevier, Little River, 
and Miller. 


Regulations in the newly quarantined 
area for the remainder of the 1954 sea- 
son will require movement of untreated 
cottonseed to oil mills located in the 
quarantined area; heat treatment or 
fumigation of cottonseed for movement 
outside the quarantined area and for 
planting the 1955 crop; compression of 
baled lint; and compulsory stalk destruc- 
tion by Jan. 31. Cottonseed heaters or 
sterilizers will be required in all of the 
gins operating during the 1955 ginning 
season. 

The Plant Board follows the practice 
of establishing a buffer zone at least 
one county wide around the known in- 
fested counties. This practice together 
with the desire to make a continuous 
quarantined area of the infested counties 
in southwestern Arkansas and the in- 
fested counties in the west Arkansas 
River Valley required the inclusion of 





$50,000 Binge Is 


Blamed on Feed 

When 27 of his cows got “dead 
drunk” Lloyd J. Cobb, Louisiana 
cattle feeder, blamed it on some 
blackstrap molasses which he had 
bought for feed. U.S. District 
Court at Baton Rouge agreed and 
awarded Cobb $50,000. 











the additional 20 counties. The newly 
quarantined area is rather large but 
does not involve more than 30 cotton 
gins and a few oil mills and compresses, 
says the Board. 


CCC Investments in Price 


Supports $6.3 Billion 


USDA has announced that on Sept. 
30 Commodity Credit Corp. had $6,366,- 
775,000 invested in price-support com- 
modities. This compares with $4,053,142,- 
000 on Sept. 30, 1953. 


Cottonseed oil held amounted to 
815,540,855 pounds costing $145,742,795 
and cotton linters costing $63,037,686 
were held. Other holdings on Sept. 30 
this year included 5.2 million bales of 
upland cotton and 521 million pounds of 
butter. 


@ CHARLES KITTEL, ROGER 
DRACKETT and DONALD COGG are 
new names on the membership roster of 
Memphis Board of Trade. 


© Sea Water Desalted 


Through Freezing 


A NEW METHOD of desalting sea 
water is being tested at the University 
of Texas. The research indicates that 
water may be made fit for human use 
by freezing it in large quantities. 

The armed forces, industry and others 
now distill salt water to make it usable 
in areas where there is no fresh water. 

The University of Texas process is 
expected to provide fresh water at less 
cost and with considerably less corrosion 
and scaling. 

Freezing salt water causes it to expel 
the salt. The researchers found 
that using a centrifuge during freezing 
causes most of the salt to be thrown 
from the water. 

The research is being done by Brother 
Henry M. Curran of St. Edward’s Uni- 
versity, supervised by W. R. Woolrich, 
dean of engineering at the University 
of Texas. 

University of Texas staff members al- 
so are seeking better ways to “desalt’’ 
water by using electricity and chemicals. 


Arizona Gin Fires Blamed 
On Fire Packed Bales 


Fire packed bales are believed to 
have been the cause of two recent gin 
fires in Arizona. Community Gin Co., 
Glendale, had 23 bales damaged by fire 
on the gin yard; and Farmers Cotton 
Gin, 11 Mile Corner, Ariz., reported 10 
bales a total loss from fire suspected 
as having started from a spark in a 
bale of freshly ginned cotton. 





Leading Ginners EVERYWHERE will tell you... 


GREATER PROFITS 


“it pays both ways with a 


“... worth $12 to $15 per bale more when ginned with the Moss 


Lint Cleaner.” 


Jonestown Gin Co., Jonestown, Mississippi 
“...raised cotton a full grade making a difference of $12.25 


per bale.” 


Farmers Co-Op. Gin, Floydada, Texas 


LESS LINT LOSS 


e “...we carefully checked the lint loss and were unable to find 


any difference in the turnout.” 
Rozell Gin, Luxora, Arkansas 


e “...due to small lint waste and superior sample, I gained 


customers.” 


Webb's One Variety Gin, Shelby. N. C. 


WRITE 


for complete information and experiences of other ginners! 


MOSS-GORDIN 


LINT CLEANER CO. 
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“To all my ginner friends 1 would say — if 
you want to please your customers and add 
to your bank balance, install a MOSS LINT 
CLEANER!” 


JACK DEMPSEY, Lubbock, Texas 


3116 Main Street 


Dallas, Texas 
Third Street & Ave. O 


Lubbock, Texas 
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The COTTON GIN and OIL 


e No Clear-Cut Mandate — Washington 
consensus is that the election results 
mean postponement of any major 
changes in farm laws and programs un- 
til at least 1956. Theory is that this is 
assured by the absence of any clear-cut 
mandate from farmers in the rural vote. 

One certain result is the return to 
great power in Washington of Southern 
legislators. Thirteen of the 19 major 
House committees are to be headed by 
Democrats from the South. Chairman 
of the agriculture committee will be 
Harold Cooley, North Carolina. 

Heading the Senate agriculture com- 
mittee—barring a recount that changes 
the election results—will be Allen El- 
lender of Louisiana. 

House committees of special impor- 
tance and Southern Representatives who 
will head them are: armed services— 
Carl Vinson of Georgia; ways and 
means—Jere Cooper of Tennessee; for- 
eign affairs—James P. Richards of 
South Carolina; labor and education— 
Graham A. Barden, North Carolina; 
interstate and foreign commerce — J 
Percy Priest of Tennessee; rules com- 
mittee—Howard Smith of Virginia; vet- 
eran’s affairs—Olin E. Teague of Texas. 

Most influential legislator on Capitol 
Hill will be “Mister Sam” Rayburn of 
Texas, returning as speaker of the House, 
a job he already has had longer than 
any man before him—including the il- 
lustrious Henry Clay. Rayburn also will 
be next in line to Nixon to succeed to 
the Presidency itself. Still another Tex- 
an, Lyndon Johnson, will be majority 
leader of the Senate, again barring elec- 
tion changes through recounts. 


e What Southern Power May Do—Here 
are what farm leaders foresee as a 
result of the resurgence of Southern 
power in agricultural affairs: (1) the 
prospect that Ike may go along on an 
increase in the 75 percent floors sched- 
uled to be placed under wheat and other 
“basics” in 1956; (2) that Benson & 
Co. will be under constant threat of con- 
gressional investigations by committee 
chairmen who do not share his views; 
(3) that steps will be taken to strength- 
en dairy prices (Benson, by direction of 
the old Congress, must report early in 
January his ideas on a more effective 
dairy program.); (4) talk will be re- 
vived of a two-price method for sup- 
porting wheat, and action may be forth- 
coming. 

Note: Major changes in national pol- 
icy are not to be expected as a result of 
Democratic control of Congress. Most 
of the Southerners who will be in the 
saddle are moderates who agree with 
much of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion program (the farm program of 
Benson being an important exception). 


e Ike Won’t Go 90 Percent—President 
Eisenhower—although he may “flex” a 
bit where the Administration farm pro- 
gram is concerned to try to keep har- 
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mony in a split government—won’t go 
along with Democratic demands for a 
restoration of rigid 90 percent price sup- 
ports. That is the consensus of Wash- 
ington farm leaders. 

Cooley already has said he will intro- 
duce a bill early next year to put 90 
percent supports back into the law—for 
both 1955 and 1956. Rayburn has not 
gone that far, but has said that he wants 
to “iron out” the farm act passed by 
the last Congress. 

Ike, despite his wishes for harmony, is 
not expected to back down on his strong 
opposition to fixed price floors. Such a 
turnabout would not only be in direct 
contradiction to his previous stand, but 
: violation of his basic economic be- 
iefs. 


e Unusual Increase—Latest official re- 
port on the current cotton crop, pub- 
lished in this issue of The Press, has 
slowed up and may stop the drive of 
Southern lawmakers for an increase in 
next year’s allotment. Said Senator John 
Stennis of Mississippi, who had _ been 


spearheading the Southern campaign for 
more acreage next year: 

“Major hope of getting legislation to 
increase cotton acreage allotments has 
been greatly altered.” Commenting on 
USDA’s latest estimate, he added, “The 
statistical situation before this large in- 
crease in production indicated that an 
upward adjustment in the 1955 acreage 
allotment was sound and desirable. 

“Earlier estimates have _ indicated 
that real progress was being made in 
reducing carryover. However, a 1.4-mil- 
lion-bale increase in the 1954 produc- 
tion since the September report has les- 
sened prospects for significant reduc- 
tion of the Aug. 1, 1955, carryover... 

“Failure to bring cotton supplies in 
line could interfere with chances of 
getting prices supported at 90 percent in 
1956.” 


® Crop Reporting Service Under Fire— 
The sharp change in production pros- 
pects for this year has brought crit- 
icism of USDA’s cotton crop reporting 
service—some of the complaints coming 
from within the department itself. You 
may hear talk of an investigation when 
the new Congress gets to Washington 
in January, if not before. 


e Allotment Change Has Chance—Some 
change in next year’s allotment set by 
USDA should not be entirely ruled out, 
despite the big increase in estimates of 
this year’s crop. Benson himself, in his 
first press conference since the elec- 
tion, indicated that he was keeping an 
open mind on the subject. 

The Secretary made it plain that— 
with Southern lawmakers in charge of 
congressional committees—he would be 


Lummus’ Dallas Office Wins Company’s 1954 Award 


LUMMUS Cotton Gin Co.’s Dallas sales office not only has a fine new home in one 
of the city’s most attractive industrial sections but last week was awarded the com- 
pany’s silver cup for making the best sales record in 1954. S. A. Buckmaster, Colum- 
bus, Ga., Lummus vice-president in charge of sales, is shown (right) making the 
award on Noy. 12 to Dallas Manager Woodrow Walker (center) and Assistant Man- 
ager Clifford Granberry. The first award was won by Memphis in 1949. Dallas won 
in 1950 and 1951, followed by Columbus in 1952 and 1953. The Dallas sales office 
moved recently from 604 First Avenue to finer quarters at 3331 Haggar Drive. The 


new telephone number is DIxon-8427. 
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willing to do some bargaining on pro- 
grams involving cotton. He did feel, 
however, he said, that due to the big 
crop indicated for this year there may 
be less reason to increase acreage. 

Growers, he pointed out, should be 
reassured that cotton price support will 
remain at 90 percent of parity in 1955, 
regardless. 


e $100 Million Sale — The first really 
big deal to be made under the new 
trade act allowing sale of U.S. surplus- 
es abroad for foreign currency is a 
$100 million program worked out with 
Japan. Principal products to be exported 
under the arrangement—announced by 
the President and Japanese Premier 
Yoshida during the latter’s visit in Wash- 
ington—will be cotton and wheat. 


The yen paid by Japan to this coun- 
try for surplus cotton will be converted 
by our government into dollars for U.S. 
exporters. Coincident with the U.S.—Ja- 
panese agreement (details of which 
still need to be worked out) USDA an- 
nounced its “policy” in handling cotton 
shipments under the new trade law. 
Here are the main provisions: 

“For each bale an exporter ships,” 
USDA said, “he must acquire a replace- 
ment bale by purchasing (1) producer’s 
equity transfers and repaying the loans, 
(2) cotton redeemed by producers, (3) 
cotton from a Cotton Cooperative Mar- 
keting Association which pledged such 
cotton to CCC, or (4) cotton from CCC’s 
owned stocks.” 

After Jan. 1, 1955, USDA points out, 
stocks owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will be available as replacement 
cotton “at prices not less than the high- 
er of (1) 105 percent of the current 
support price plus reasonable carrying 
charges, or (2) the market price as 
determined by CCC.” 


Cotton Ginned to Nov. 1 


Number of bales of cotton ginned from the 
crop of 1954 prior to Nov. 1, and comparative 
statistics to the corresponding date in 1953 and 
1952. 


Ginning (Running bales 
linters not included) 
State - —_—__—_—— — ———— 
1954 1953 1952 


*9,670,474 *10,768,648 *10,807,706 


United States 
817,857 
328,826 
,082,257 
769,033 


918,605 
403,125 
,087,233 
516,412 
13,604 
699,032 
1,381 
5,160 
599,661 
,739,918 
366,654 
152,043 
415,848 
251,958 
649,569 
518,870 
2,415,707 


720,873 
362,358 
,038,223 
601,186 
15,867 
596,297 
1,504 
6,138 
502,381 
,326,357 
348,826 
160,796 
332,174 
210,957 
479,756 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 


509.545 
2,602,515 


ginned prior to Aug. 1 counted in the supply for 
the season of 1953-54, compared with 345,860 and 
176,356 bales of the crops of 1953 and 1952. 

This report includes 11,967 bales of American- 
Egyptian for 1954, 16,249 for 1953, and 26,686 
for 1952. 

This report is subject to revision when checked 
against the individual returns of the ginners being 
transmitted by mail. 

Cotton consumed during September 1954, 
amounted to 815,315 bales. Cotton on hand in 
consuming establishments on Oct. 2 1954 was 
1,107,846 bales and in public storage and at com- 
presses 10,894,026 bales. The number of active 
consuming cotton spindles for the month was 
19,276,000. The total imports for the month of 
August 1954, were 9,941 bales and the exports of 
= cotton, excluding linters, were 189,585 
ales. 
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Plans for Cotton Council 


Meeting Are Announced 


Adoption of a detailed program for 
1955 aimed at further boosting the con- 
sumption of cotton and cottonseed prod- 
ucts will be on the agenda at the sev- 
enteenth annual meeting of the National 
Cotton Council in Houston, Jan. 31-Feb. 
1. More than 700 leaders of cotton and 
allied industries are expected to attend 
the convention at the Shamrock Hotel. 

A series of special committee meetings 
will precede and follow the general ses- 
sions commencing Jan. 31. On Feb. 2 
the Council’s board of directors will 
name officers for 1955 including selection 
of a new president to succeed A. L. Du- 
rand, Hobart, Okla., who will have com- 
pleted his one-year term. Under the 
Council’s presidential rotation plan, 


adopted last year, a president serves for 
one year and the following year as 
chairman of the board. The rotation 
plan also provides that the president 
shall be chosen from the cotton produc- 
er segment every other year. Since 
Durand is a cottonseed crusher, his suc- 
cessor as president will be chosen from 
the producer branch of the industry. 
Durand, in turn, will assume the duties 
of board chairman, succeeding Harold 
A. Young, producer from North Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Mexico To Get New Plants 


Plans of three U.S. firms to invest 
$50 million in chemical fertilizer plants 
in Mexico have been announced by Mex- 
ican officials. They declined to name 
the firms. 





Weighing takes a new perspective with 
Fairbanks-Morse Electronic Instruments 


You can disregard intervening walls... 
read and record weight indications hun- 
dreds of feet from the scale platform 
... enjoy greater flexibility and con- 
venience than ever before... with a 
Fairbanks-Morse Electronic Weighing 
Instrument. 

These are but a few of the countless 
new vistas opened to you. A compact 
Fairbanks-Morse electronic instrument 
enables you to check incoming trucks, 


supervise batching, monitor continuous- 
flow weighing . . . without leaving your 
desk. 

Your nearby F-M Weighing Engineer 
can recommend electronic equipment 
without prejudice, because Fairbanks- 
Morse makes dependable scales of all 
types. Call him today for complete in- 
formation, or write Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


és FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
are, 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 
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Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker; 
rolls, cookers, 176 and 14l-saw Carver linters, 
all completely rebuilt. Fort Worth lint cleaner, 
filter presses, attrition mills, No. 199-60” seed 
cleaner, No. 153 separating unit, No. 136 double 
drum hull beater.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 
151 Leslie St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE — Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses ; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
co < “i mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 
e, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt, cleaned and painted expell- 
ers, screw presses. New and rebuilt parts. Oil mill 
equipment, all kinds. Installation and trouble 
shooting service.—Carter Foster, Jr., P. O. Box 
522, Temple, Texas. Phone 3-4890, warehouse 502 
North 14th Street, Temple, Texas. 














FOR SALE-—For hydraulic presses: 4 press heads, 
6 press columns, all good condition. Also 3 press 
cylinders and 4 change valves.—Box 2850, Mem- 
phis, Fenn. 


FOR SALE—Anderson twin motor Super Duo 36” 
cooker expellers, complete with heat exchanger, 
motors, and electrical starting equipment. A-1 
condition.—Write Box 839, c/o Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 











Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE: To be moved—4-70 Murray gin; 4-70 
Mitchell extractor feeders; one Murray 5-cylinder 
airline cleaner; one Murray incline 6-cylinder 
cleaner with late model press and condenser, all 
electric power. Gin in good condition and has run 
every year.—Artesia Alfalfa Grower’s Association, 
Artesia, N.M 





Electric Motors 


. » Repair 


ACEC 
Westinghouse 
Delco 
Crocker Wheeler 
e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 


of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


FOSHEE ELECTRIC CO. 


203 S. Main Fannin 9308 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 





FOR SALE—5-90 Murray saw type lint cleaners, 
5-90 lint flue and condenser, 1950 model, like new. 
Ginned approximately 4,000 bales.—Lyford Co-op 
Gin Association, P. O. Box 67, phone: 2151, Ly- 
ford, Texas. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS—Three 80-saw Continental 
steel air blast gins with model “30” fronts and 
complete lint-flue, 4-80 saw steel air blast gins 
with model ‘30” fronts, with short lint-flue only. 
5-80 saw all steel Continental brush gins with new 
type steel brush cylinders and saw cylinders and 
V-belt brush drives complete with all lint-flue. 
Five 66” Mitchell extractors. Two 60” Mitchell 
extractors. Lummus conveyor distributor. Several 
steel condensers. Steel incline cleaners in 50” to 
72” widths, one Continental barrel type air line 
cleaner and one 6-cylinder Continental 10 foot steel 
incline after cleaner. Steel or wood frame bur ma- 
chines in both 10’ and 14’ lengths, steel condensers, 
one excellent steel bound Continental paragon 
press complete with tramper, ram and casing. Two 
50” Continental separators with back geared vacu- 
ums and one 52” Murray “VS” separator. For 
your largest, oldest and most reliable source of 
guaranteed late model used and reconditioned gin 
machinery, contact us. Qualified graduate engineer 
to assist you with any of your machinery prob- 
lems at no obligation. Call us regarding any ma- 
chinery you have for sale or trade.—R. B. Strick- 
land & Co., 18-A Hackberry St., Telephones: Day 
2-8141, Night 3-7929, Waco, Texas. 

FOR SALE~—A special deal in Valley never before 
offered. Largest money maker in south Texas. 
Call me collect if interested. Unlimited potential 
if properly managed. Also have 5/80 Murray 
actually worth $125,000, priced for immediate sale 
at $90,000 with terms. Now is best time of year 
to buy here. Country in excellent shape for 1955 
crop. Call, write or wire M. M. Phillips, phone 
5-8555, Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

FOR SALE—60 h.p. 150# R. D. Cole automatic 
steam boiler with stoker. Almost new. Also eight 
60” Mitchell extractors with V-belts. Bargain.— 
Sasser Gin & Mill Co., Sasser, Ga. 


FOR SALE — Seed Scales: New and used seed 
sterilizers, complete with recording clocks. New 
government type tower driers, all sizes. Mitchell 
heaters, any size. Steel and wood frame bur ma- 
chines, all sizes. Mitchell extractor-feeders, super 
and standards, any size. Also other makes in 
stock. Gin Stands: Murray, Continental, Hard- 
wicke-Etter. Some extra stands for sale with roll 
dump glass front and easy lifting breast. Tramp- 
ers: Continental E. J., Cameron, Murray and 
Lummus. Separators: Continental and Murray, 
like new. Cleaners: Murray, Continental and 
Lummus. Fans, pumps, conveyors, hangers, bear- 
ings, shafting, condensers, all steel, 50”-60”-72”. 
We have the machinery you need, the equipment 
and personnel to install it without outside as- 
sistance. Sooner or later your machinery head- 
quarters.—Spencer & Sons Cotton Gin Sales & 
Service, 5 miles north on Highway 81, Georgetown, 
Texas. 
FOR SALE—-One complete Murray cotton gin in 
Arkansas. Reason for selling is that the raising of 
cotton in the gin’s particular area has been almost 
discontinued. Write for details.—Bob Huckaba, 
Oil Trough, Arkansas. 








FOR SALE—4-80 saw Lummus gin stands with 
lint flues, extractors, and feeders. One 50” Lum- 
mus condenser. Two 20 foot steel rotor lifts. One 
18’ bucket elevator. One 50” steel dropper. One 
Cameron automatic tramper. One hydraulic pump. 
One seed scales. Shafting and pulleys. One 75 
h.p. Westinghouse electric motor. Direct drive to 
two 40” fans. 2200 volts, 1750 r.p.m. All in good 
condition.—Write T. J. Kmiec, Chapel Hill, Texas. 


COTTON GIN FOR SALE: 4-90 saw Continental, 
LeRoi 12 cylinder, all steel, irrigated land— 
$100,000. 4-80 Continental, electric, irrigated land 

$50,000. 5-70 Lummus, electric, irrigated land-— 
$42,500. 4-80 Lummus, LeRoi power—$10,500.—just 
started ginning, possession now.-W. T. Raybon, 
Box 41, Lubbock Texas. Phone 2-7802. 


FOR SALE: Four Cen-Tennial air blast gins, 
standard Mitchell feeders, conveyor distributor, 
lint flue, two-section Mitchell cleaner, and two 
nine inch screw elevators. If interested, contact 
Box 457, Bamberg, S.C. 











Personnel Ads 





JOB WANTED—Available now for permanent or 
temporary job as ginner and repairman. 25 years 
experience on all makes of gins, operating and 
maintenance. Good references, good character.— 
Write A. V. Saucier, P. O. Box 183, Munford, 
Tenn. 
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Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 








FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE--2-Model NEU, Type G, 6 cylinder 
Twin City engines, w/starting equipment, either 
butane or natural gas. 2-Model MEU, Type G, 
4 eylinder Twin City engines, w/starting equip- 
ment, either natural gas or butane, completely re- 
built and guaranteed.—Ft. Worth Machinery Com- 





machinery? The place to make your contacts is 
right here, in the classified advertising columns 
of the ‘“‘Press.”” Read by ginners and oil millers 
every-other-Saturday, throughout the nation. 





Valley Ginners Return 


From Western Tour 


Standard high density presses and the 
automatic cotton sampler, developed by 
USDA, were two of the pieces of equip- 
ment in use in California that impressed 
representatives from cotton gins of the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas on 
a recent tour. 

Frank M. Vining of Weslaco, presi- 
dent of the Valley Co-op Oil Mill at 
Harlingen, headed the group on a 4,000 
mile tour of cotton areas of Texas, New 
Mexico and California. They visited gins 
and oil mills at Lubbock, El Paso, Fres- 
no and other points. 


Atomic Experiments Lead 
To Sheep Feeding Test 


A sheep feeding experiment is under 
way at Pioche, Nev., as a result of se- 
vere sheep losses which occurred in 
flocks wintering west of Pioche during 
atomic experiments. 

The study, which involves nutrition, 
not atomic materials, is financed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and _ will 
cost around $25,000. 





FOR SALE 


Complete, Modern Lint 
Room Equipment 


Carver No. 4 delinting machines. High 
wood frame, lengthwise sills. 141 saw 
Dup!ex cylinders. Ball bearing saw, 
brush and floats. Eccentric adjusting 
seed boards. “M’” drive with bracket 
bearings and swing idlers. Late dribble 
type feeders. 
5—First cuts with individual con- 
densers and dust control de- 
vice. 
11—Second cuts with 
hoods and fittings. 
2—Extra Duplex 141 
bearing cylinders. 
Helm combination gummer and filer, 
141 saw. 
Carver cellulose control machine as- 
sembly, i. e.— 
4—Basket Beaters 
Tailing Beater 
Bean Shaker 
Total Replacement Value _ $31,000 


This machinery in good operating condition 
and is at present time in storage at a 
North Texas point for loading either via 
truck or rail. Easily inspected. 

Price, f. o. b., trucks or railroad 
ears, North Texas point $20,000 


CHAS. R. CAMPBELL 


P.O. Box 1642—Phone HUnter-5375 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


lint flue 


saw ball 
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Blake Awarded Certificate 


For Service to Farmers 


Wm. Rhea Blake, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the National Cotton Council, 
Memphis, has been awarded a special 
certificate of recognition for “outstand- 
ing service to agriculture and rural life.” 

The award was made at the annual 
grand council meeting of Epsilon Sigma 
Phi, national honorary Extension fra- 
ternity, in Washington. The meeting was 
held in mid-November in connection with 
the eighth annual convention of the As- 
sociation of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities at the Statler Hotel in the 
nation’s capital. 

Blake is a member of the board of 
governors of the Farm Chemurgic Coun- 
cil. He serves on the advisory board of 
the Commodity Credit Corp., and he 
worked on the task force committee 
which developed plans for reorganization 
of agricultural activities of the federal 
government under the Hoover Commis- 
sion. 

Blake also was a member of the Pres- 
idential Trade Mission to Europe which 
went abroad earlier this year. 


Mesilla Valley Ginners 
Get Special Reports 


Cotton classification statistical reports 
on grade and staple are being furnished 
to Mesilla Valley ginners by Edwin 
J. O’Neal, New Mexico Extension spe- 
cialist in cotton marketing and utiliza- 
tion. The reports have been sent out 
weekly in the hope that they will act 
as a yardstick in determining the quality 
of the crop, show the grade and staple 
of cotton harvested during various pe- 
riods and allow ginners to compare their 
turnout with that of the area. 

O’Neal also is making a survey to de- 
termine, if possible, the reasons for the 
unusual cotton grade situation this sea- 
son in the Mesilla Valley. 


Cotton Fires in Transit 
Discussed in Article 


Fires among cotton bales while in 
freight cars are discussed in an article 
in the October issue of Southern Pa- 
cific Bulletin, published for employees 
of Texas and New Orleans Railroad 
Co. Southern Pacific lines in Texas 
and Louisiana had some 60 fires in cot- 
ton-loaded cars last year and paid al- 
most $270,000 in claims, in addition to 
other losses resulting from fires, the 
article states. 

Other information about fires in cot- 
ton-loaded cars is brought out in the ar- 
ticle, which may be obtained from J. C. 
Carter, 604 Southern Pacific Building, 
Houston. 


USDA Summarizes Tenders 
Of Cottonseed Products 


Tenders of 467 tank cars of crude 
cottonseed oil, 11 tank cars of refined 
cottonseed oil, 37,824 tons of meal and 
25,043 bales of linters had been received 
through Nov. 10 by the New Orleans 
CSS Commodity Office under the 1954 
cottonseed products purchase program. 

Mills repurchased 24,525 tons of meal 
and 590 tons were sold to others. The 
remaining 12,709 tons were tendered to 
Commodity Credit Corp. for future de- 
livery. 
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Europeans Seek To Expand 
Domestic Cotton Sales 


A declining export market has forced 
European cotton textile manufacturers 
to turn to expanded domestic markets 
as an outlet for their production. 

As a result, the European textile in- 
dustry is becoming interested in using 
U.S. tools and techniques of market re- 
search and sales promotion in their ef- 
fort to increase markets at home and 
to call upon the National Cotton Coun- 
cil for technical assistance in getting 
these programs started, Read P. Dunn, 
Washington, director of foreign trade 
for the Council, said Nov. 17 on his 
return from Europe. 

Dunn and two other Council officials 
—Chief Economist M. K. Horne and 
Market Research Director Frank Mc- 


Cord—attended a meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation of Cotton and Al- 
lied Textile Industries Association in 
Barcelona, Spain, at the request of 
Europeans to discuss possibilities of ex- 
panding cotton consumption in mem- 
ber countries of the Federation. 

“In the past, the larger textile pro- 
ducing countries rather took their do- 
mestic markets for granted,’ Dunn said. 
“Today most of the European manufac- 
turers despair of the possibilities of ex- 
panding textile exports against the 
trend of former importing countries in 
expanding their own industries and cut- 
ting imports and in the face of mount- 
ing competition from Japan and India.” 

Dunn recalled that at an international 
meeting in Buxton, England, two years 
ago, Council officials urged a European 
research and promotion program, 
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You are now required by law 
to keep two payroll forms showing 
Social Security and withheld taxes. 


Here Are the Two Forms You Need: 


Weekly Payroll Record (Form 85)—A simplified form that has 
provisions for Social Security, withheld taxes, overtime pay, etc. 
Meets the requirements of state and Federal law. Bound in books 


of 52 sheets with marble board cover 


Employee’s Earning Record (Form 91)—An individual ledger 
sheet for each employee, providing all essential payroll informa- 
tion required by law. Machine ruled and printed two sides. Avail- 
able in loose-leaf form, punched if desired. Size 11%” x 914”. 
Fifty sheets....................$4.00, postage prepaid. 


You Need Both of These Forms! 


Please enclose check with order. 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


P. O. Box 444 


$2.00, postage prepaid. 


Dallas, Texas 
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Central Soya Re-elects 


Directors, Officers 


Officers and directors of Central Soya 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., were re-elected 
at the annual meeting early this month. 
They include W. H. McMillen, chairman 
of the board, and the following board 
members: Dale W. McMillen, Sr., Dale 
W. McMillen, Jr., Charles W. Crowe, 
Wilbert E. Huge, Edward T. Schele, 
John D. Shoaff and Cole J. Younger. 

Officers re-named include these: Pres- 
ident Dale W. McMillen, Jr.; Vice-Pres- 
idents Charles W. Crowe, Wilbert E. 
Huge, Norman F. Kruse, George D. Mac- 
Lean, Jake L. Krider and Paul E. Hen- 
sel; Secretary-Treasurer Edward T. 
Schele; Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
John L. Andreas; and Assistant Secre- 
tary-Controller Richard N. Allen. 


Renderers Hear Talks 
By USDA Personnel 


Members of the Southwestern Region- 
al Renderers’ Association meeting Nov. 
17-18-19 in New Orleans were scheduled 
to hear a discussion of the export situa- 
tion for U.S. fats and oils. Speaker was 
to be J. W. J. Stedman of USDA’s For- 
eign Agricultural Service. Also slated New Mexico County Has Fine Crop 


to speak was Dr. Leonard Silbert, East- 
ern Utilization Research Branch, USDA, THE FIRST BALE of what may prove to be one of the best cotton crops in the 
Philadelphia. His topic was tallow and history of Luna County, New Mexico, is shown above, surrounded by the officers 
grease research. and directors of Luna Cotton Co-op at their annual meeting in Deming. Luna Coun- 
Other speakers included R. M. Walsh, ty may average as much as two bales per acre on its total allotment of 14,500 acres. 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Wash- In the front row of the picture, left to right, are W. L. Griffin, manager of the 
ington; Dr. O. H. M. Wilder, American gin; C. W. Lewis, president; and Douglas Tharp, vice-president. Back row, left to 
Meat Institute Foundation, Chicago; right, are John Jonas, director; M. E. Wilcox, retiring director; Tom A. Marcak, 
and A. E. Hayes, Moorman Manufac-_ treasurer; Frank A. Brdecko, director; G. X. McSherry, secretary; and V. V. Nor- 


turing Co., Quincy, III. wood, a director. 























AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 


Z 


{ose \ 


ALABAMA 
MOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES...... Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON. . Birmingham 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HOTEL WASHINGTON Washington 
INDIANA 
HOTEL CLAYPOOL indionopolis 


New Orleans 
New Orleans 
NEBRASKA 
HOTEL PAXTON 
NEW MEXICO 
MOTEL CLOVIS 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON 


TEXAS 
HOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN 
HOTEL EDSON 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD.. 
HOTEL BAKER 
HOTEL TRAVIS 
WOTEL CORTEZ 
MOTEL BUCCANEER.. 
MOTEL GALVEZ 
MOTEL JEAN LAFITTE.... 
CORONADO COURTS... 
MIRAMAR COURT 
MOTEL CAVALIER 


HOTEL FALLS.... 
MOTEL CACTUS... 
HOTEL MENGER.. 
ANGELES COURTS 


VIRGINIA 


HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE, , Mountein Loke 
HOTEL MONTICELLO Norfolk 











WASHINGTON 
Washington, D. C. 


Dallas, Tex. 
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Margarine Must Campaign 
(Continued from Page 10) 


garine, according to recent evidence. 
Memphis housewives, surveyed by a priv- 
ate research firm under contract to 
USDA, expressed a marked preference 
for butter—if prices were lower. Details 
of the survey are contained in USDA 
Marketing Research Report No. 69 by 
Philip B. Dwoskin, James A. Bayton and 
William S. Hoofnagle. 

As shown on a chart accompanying 
this article, 66 percent of the house- 
wives surveyed said that they would use 
more butter at lower prices. Only 15 
percent said that they would use more 
margarine at reduced prices. At the 
time, about 83 percent of these house- 
Wives were using margarine and 39 per- 
cent were using butter (including some 
who used both). 

The influence of price on consumers’ 
views is further emphasized by the fact 
that women surveyed in Memphis said 
that their major reason for using mar- 
garine was that it was cheaper. The key 
reason given for not using butter was 
that it was too expensive. 

Buyers of butter usually commented 
that they preferred its taste or flavor; 
while the comment of those who did not 
use margarine was merely “I just don’t 
like it.” 


e Views on Food Value — There’s food 
for thought in the comments of the 
Memphis group as to the nutritive mer- 
its of butter and margarine. 

Most of the homemakers who had any 
opinion on the subject believed that mar- 
garine had less food value than butter. 
However, many said that they did not 
know whether there was any nutritive 
difference between the two spreads. 

It is interesting that the homemakers 
in the highest income group were most 
likely to say that margarine and butter 
were equal in food value. Low-income 
consumers were inclined to believe that 
butter was more nutritious. 

Thus, the survey indicated that mar- 
garine’s chief sales appeal was on price, 
but that customers to whom price should 
appeal most thought butter was better. 
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e Rhea Blake’s Warning — This situa- 
tion lends weight to the comments which 
Blake made, when he said: 


“As we have watched—from a more 
or less detached viewpoint—the price 
policies the margarine industry has been 
following in recent years, we have be- 
come quite disturbed over the amount 
of emphasis that is being put on lower 
prices. Of course, this is entirely the re- 
sult of keen competition between the 
various brands of margarine being sold 
—which in one sense may be fine. In 
another sense, however, I am terribly 
afraid we are creating in the minds of 
the public the impression of ‘cheapness’ 
with respect to margarine. I do not be- 
lieve you can create such a strong im- 
pression of ‘cheapness’ with regard to 
price without having it carry over with 
regard to quality. That is certainly the 
last thing we want to do! 

“Remember how we sold margarine 
back in the years when we were trying 
repeal the anti-margarine laws? We told 
them how good it was—not how cheap 
it was. The newspapers, the magazines, 
the radio, the women’s clubs—all were 
saying: ‘Margarine is a good, whole- 
some, nutritious, high-quality product— 
fully equal to butter in all these re- 
spects—and it’s much more economical, 
but these unfair laws are keeping us 
from getting it.’ To be sure, quality and 
price were both there, but the emphasis 
—the big emphasis—was on quality. 

“And what happened to our per capita 
consumption during this period? It 
climbed over a 13-year span from 2.3 
pounds in 1939 to 7.8 pounds in 1952. 
And it has only quit climbing in this 
more recent period when the emphasis 
has certainly not been on high quality 
but on cheap prices and premiums,” 

Blake might have added that there has 
been practically no change in the com- 
bined total per capita consumption of 
the tablespreads. In 1935-39, Americans 
ate about 19.6 pounds of tablespreads— 
16.8 pounds of butter and 2.8 pounds 
of margarine—per capita. In 1947-49 the 
per capita total was 16.0 pounds. In 1950 
it was 16.6; in 1951 it was 16.0 and in 
1952 it was 16.4 pounds. Last year USDA 
estimated that the total was 16.7 pounds 
per capita—just about evenly divided 
between butter and margarine. 


e National Trend Shown—The Memphis 
figures are subject to the questions that 
arise about any local survey. Supple- 
menting them, however, are some esti- 
mates which USDA is publishing month- 
ly on butter and margarine consump- 
tion. These too, are derived from a sur- 
vey by a commercial firm, but they are 
based on nationwide sampling. 

Starting with last April and now 
available through September, these es- 
timates give the following comparisons 
between butter and margarine purchases 
this year and a year ago. 

There isn’t much encouragement for 





Butter Bought Margarine Bought 
1953-54 


Million 
pounds 


Month 





1954-55 1953-54 


Million Million — 
pounds pounds 


1954-55 





Million 
pounds 





September 55. g 
October 51. 88.2 
Novemter 54. Af 
December 55. 91.8 
January 56. 94.6 
February bd * 
March ad * 


*Data not available. 
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margarine advocates in these consist- 
ently larger purchases of butter and 
smaller purchases of margarine than in 
the comparable month of last year. This 
is true even though it is recognized that 
butter prices have been about 10 cents 
a pound lower, while margarine prices 
show little change. 

Butter prices probably won’t decline 
so much in the next few months, but 
promotional efforts in behalf of butter 
are increasing and are scheduled to be 
far greater in the future. (This was dis- 
cussed in more detail in The Press on 
Feb. 13, 1954.) Whether the dairy in- 
dustry’s promotional plans are realized 
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WATSON'S. STONEVILLE 62 
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or not, it seems rather clear that mar- 
garine has lost much of the momentum 
that it had in the days of the fight 
against restrictive national legislation. 


As Rhea Blake said in the talk quoted 
previously, “More than four years have 
passed since the federal law was re- 
pealed ... The first year after repeal 
the consumption of margarine went up 
from 6 pounds per capita to 6.5 pounds. 
The next year, 1952, it rose to 7.8 pounds 
per capita. But then it virtually stopped 
rising. For nearly three years now the 
per capita consumption of margarine 
has remained at about the 1952 level.’ 


® Sound Program Needed—A static per 
capita consumption of margarine would 
mean that the gross production, and use 
of vegetable oils, would rise only at the 
rate of the population increase. That’s 
not enough to absorb the volume of edi- 
ble oils in view. 

Margarine can’t count on the removal 
of legislative restrictions to open up 
new markets to the extent that it has 
in the past. “The consumption figures,” 
Blake said, “show that we have already 
realized nearly all of the gains that may 
be expected from the removal of legis- 
lative barriers. While the removal of 
the few legislative barriers that still re- 
main is of real importance, these do not 
involve markets that would greatly af- 
fect our total consumption.” 

All of the evidence combines to un- 
derline the need for the kind of indus- 
trywide effort which the Cotton Council 
executive outlined in his address—a rec- 
ommendation based upon the successful 
experience of the Council in the past, 

He recommended: 


1. A comprehensive, careful market 
research program for margarine. 

2. Emphasis on high quality above all 
else in the manufacture and sale of mar- 


prices and premiums be eliminated. 

3. The development as rapidly as pos- 
sible of an intensive program to pro- 
mote the sale of margarine as a product. 
Blake urged that this be a joint under- 
taking of the margarine, soybean and 
cotton industries. 

Such a program deserves careful con- 
sideration by oilseed producers and proc- 
essors as well as by those who sell mar- 
garine. It appears to be the only possi- 
ble answer to the dairy industry’s plans 
to spend about $5 million in promoting 
dairy products in 1955—$1 million of 
this in sales efforts for butter. More 
than 1,500,000 dairy farmers in 44 states 
are contributing voluntarily to the na- 
tionwide campaign to increase the con- 
sumption of butter. 

Can those interested in margarine af- 
ford to limit their own activities to ad- 
vertising individual brands? 

Can the oilseed industries ignore the 
opportunity which the able executive of- 
ficer of the National Cotton Council has 
outlined for combined efforts to expand 
margarine’s markets? 


Farm Taxes Still Rising 


Real estate taxes increased 3.3 per- 
cent on Texas farms and ranches from 
1952 to 1953, according to L. P. Gab- 
bard, Texas A. & M. College. This was 
the seventh consecutive year of rising 
farm real estate taxes. 


e Midsouth Gin Exhibit 


Theme Announced 


PROFIT Through Quality will be the 
central theme for the discussions at the 
fourth annual Midsouth Gin Supply Ex- 
hibit in Memphis, March 14-15-16, ac- 
cording to W. Kemper Bruton, Blythe- 
ville, Ark., who is in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation and Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ 
Association will hold their annual con- 
ventions concurrently with the exhibits, 
which will be displayed at the Midsouth 
Fairgrounds. 

Cultural practices, defoliation, har- 
vesting methods, seed cotton storage, 
ginning and spinning and their relation- 
ship to quality will be discussed, Bruton 
announced. 

American Textile Machinery Associ- 
ation, National Cotton Council, U.S. 
Cotton Ginning Laboratory and other 
organizations are cooperating in plan- 
ning an extensive educational exhibit 
which will supplement numerous com- 
mercial displays. 


Value of Exports Larger 


U.S. agricultural exports for the first 
eight months of 1954 totaled $1.8 billion 
as compared with $1.7 billion in the com- 
parable 1953 period. August exports, 
however, dropped from $197 million last 
year to $186 million for the month in 
1954. August cotton exports, 198,000 
bales, were 4,000 bales smaller than in 
the same month of last season. 








Use BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 
and they'll KEEP COMING BACK! » 


How Kemgas Statifier 





Cuts Costs And 
Boosts Gin Production. 


Uniform Penetration with MOYST Agent 


Experienced ginners everywhere 

know the advantages of mois- 

ture in baling cotton. It makes 

pressing simpler. It enables the 

press crew to keep up with the 

production of the largest gins. 

Losses from broken ties are practically 
eliminated and press repairs are at a 
minimum. Adding controlled moisture is no 
longer a problem. The Kemgas Statifier sprays 


an automatically controlled mist of “wet water”... 
less to the 500-pound bale. 
from the condenser it tilts a metal control flap mounted across 
the lint slide closing a mercury switch that starts and controls 
the gentle mist spray over the batt. 


LOW VOLTAGE FLAP CONTROL FAITHFULLY OPERATES NEW STATIFIER 


8 pounds or 
The instant the batt of cotton comes 


As long as the condenser delivers cotton to the slide, 
the Statifier responds with its controlled mist. Breaks 
or gaps in the batt releases the control flap which 
automatically stops the mist. Very little water is 
needed for a 500-pound bale because a special 
MOYST wetting agent is used in the Statifier. This 
permits the slight moisture used to uniformly pene- 
trate all of the cotton in the bale. Only. one pint of 
this wetting agent is used in 50 gallons of water, 
costing between 1 and 2 cents per bale. 


Available in 4 Automatically Controlled Models 


For Complete Details Write, 
Wire or Phone Kemgas Today 


2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 
Pretested for uniform strength 





Makes cleaner, stronger bales 
‘Built to Stand the Pressure’' 


(ELTON BAGGING Co. 
Belton, South Carolina 





COMPANY 


P.O. Box 5007 
Phone 2-2894 Lubbock, Texas 
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@ Brief . . . and to the Point 


C. E. DILLER, Jr., who is president 
of the National Retail Farm Equip- 
ment Association, discussed farm 
equipment dealers’ responsibilities 
at the fall meeting of the Farm 
Equipment Institute in Chicago. An 
excerpt from his comments on cus- 
tomers follows: 


“I would like to give you a defini- 
tion of a customer and why he is so 
important to all of us. A customer 
is not an interruption of our work— 
he is the cause of it. We are not do- 
ing him a favor by serving him—he 
is doing us a favor by giving us the 
opportunity to do so. 

“A customer is not an outsider to 
our business—he is part of it. 

“A customer is not a cold statistic 
—he is a flesh and blood human being 
with feelings and emotions like our 
own. 

“A customer is not someone to ar- 
gue or match wits with—no one ever 
won an argument with a customer. 

“A customer is a person who brings 
us his wants, and it is our job to fill 
them profitably, both to him and to 
ourselves.” 





Utilization Specialist For 


Cotton Is Appointed 


The appintment of William J. Martin 
as cotton utilization specialist for the 
Extension Service has been announced 
by USDA. Martin has been with USDA’s 
agricultural marketing service doing re- 
search on market outlets for cotton in 
Washington, and earlier was located at 
the U.S. Cotton Ginning Laboratory, 
Stoneville, Miss., working on fiber test- 
ing and ginning problems. 

Martin is a graduate of the Georgia 
School of Technology in textile engineer- 
ing with a major in textile chemistry 





WILLIAM J. MARTIN 
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and dyeing. He also has had a year of 
post graduate work at Georgia Tech. 
Before joining USDA in 1930 he worked 
with textile manufacturing plants in the 
Southeast. 

During the past two years he has 
served on two foreign missions in Eu- 
rope and Asia sponsored by the National 
Cotton Council and the USDA, dealing 
with textile manufacturing and market- 
ing problems. 

The educational program on cotton 
utilization will deal mainly with prob- 
lems of the textile industry in the South, 
New England, and other appropriate 
sections. Martin now has his official 
headquarters at Washington, but he will 
be transferred to Clemson College, S.C., 
as soon as arrangements are completed. 
He is assigned to the general crops mar- 
keting and utilization branch of the di- 
vision of agricultural economics pro- 
grams of the Extension Service and will 
work closely with the Southern Utiliza- 
tion Research Branch of the Agricultural 
Research Service at New Orleans. 


Panama Increases Duties 
On Oilseeds and Oils 


Panama has decreed an increase in 
duties on oilseeds, fats, oils, soaps and 
detergents, USDA reports. The old rate 
of 10 cents per gross kilo on fats and 
oils, including lard and cottonseed and 
soybean oils, is hiked to 20 to 45 cents 
per kilo, effective Dec. 1. Oilseeds will 
now be subject to a duty of 60 percent 
ad valorem or 10 cents per gross kilo, 
as compared with the previous rate of 
15 percent ad valorem. 


























® Systemics Promising 


For Cotton Insects 
USDA reports that continued testing 
of systemic insecticides has given prom- 
ising, although still preliminary, results 
with cotton pests, including not only 
sucking insects but also some chewing 
insects. The experimental materials 
tested by the Department’s Agricultural 
Research Service and the Texas Experi- 
ment Station are organic chemicals 
which are absorbed by the plant and 
carried by its sap, making the stalk and 
foliage, and in cases the fruit, toxic to 
insects. 

Some cotton growers have used sys- 
temics te control such sap-sucking pests 
as aphids and spider mites. In iabora- 
tory tests, however, the new systemics 
also killed such insects as the boll weevil 
and leafworm. When cottonseed was 
treated and field planted, the most ef- 
fective of the chemicals gave protection 
for more than a month against thrips, 
aphids and spider mites. 

The two most promising compounds 
are known to the experimenters as 
L-11-6 and 12008. Their chemical names 
are, respectively: O,O-diethyl S-ethyl 
mercaptomethy! dithiophosphate and O,0- 
diethyl S-isopropyl mercaptomethyl di- 
thiophosphate. Other mercaptomethyl-di- 
thiophosphate compounds proved toxic to 
chewing insects in these tests, but L-11-6 
and 12008 were the most effective. 

Department entomologists emphasize 
that, despite the excellent results that 
have come from these early tests, much 
more must be learned about these sys- 
temics before they can be recommended 
for general use. 


\)) MEANS MONEY LOST! 


Profit or loss for a year is often determined by the 
uninterrupted operation of equipment during “‘sea- 
son.” That’s where quality pays off! 

By supplying Southwestern ginners with nationally 
known, quality equipment and supplies, Briggs- Weaver 
has been helping make every year a good year...a 


profitable year. 


Whatever your need... from a cotton fan to a hy- 
draulic pump; controls to conveying machinery; 
belting or boilers, etc.—just name it... then call 
Briggs-Weaver and get it—quickly! 


DALLAS 


B RIGGS -WEAVER HOUSTON 


MACHINERY 


COMPANY 


FT. WORTH 


Distributors of Industrial Machinery - Supplies -Tools- Equipment -Since 1896 
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MEMA 


Treated Seed 
Starts Cotton 
Right! 








ALGMd 
SEED DISINFECTANT 


Seed treatment with Mema reduces seed | 
decay, seedborne diseases and seedling | 
blight. Mema is easy to use... apply in 
slurry or liquid treater. Treatment colors | 
the seed. 


FOR DRY OR SLURRY 
TREATMENT... 


AGROX 


Approved mercurial seed disinfectant in | 
powder form. Used for the same pur- | 
poses as Mema. 


Mema or Agrox treated seed assures the | 
grower of healthier cotton plants... a | 
good start to bigger and better cotton | 
yields. 


Write for Circulars 
CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO. | 
Dept. 10, Pasadena, Texas 
EASA ATED STR. es SH Ah RS IRM TOT 
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Social Security for Gins 
(Continued from Page 12) 


income are not includable as “net earn- 
ings from self-employment.” 

13. I am owner of a gin, but hire a 
manager to operate same. What are my 
obligations? Same as No. 11. 

14. How will my net earnings as self- 
employed be reported? Your social se- 
curity payment on self-employment will 
be paid at the time you file your income 
tax and on the same net earnings figure 
that is used for income tax statement. 
(NOTE: Outside of yourself as being on 
self-employed basis, all others at your 
gin are listed on the regular reports.) 

15. My net income for the gin I own 
is only about $300. Does this make any 
difference? Yes, under certain condi- 
tions. If your net earnings from self- 
employment (remember this could include 
earnings from your farm, your gas sta- 
tion or other interests) do not exceed 
$400 in the taxable year, you pay no self- 
employment tax. (NOTE: There is a pro- 
vision that if you want to pay social se- 
curity tax and do not have a net income 
of $400 this is possible.) 

16. As a gin owner and an employer, 
what is my penalty if I do not have de- 
ductions made for social security (and 
also withholding tax) from my employ- 
ees’ salaries? You had better deduct this 
from your employees’ salaries because 
you are liable for the entire amount of 
both taxes. 


Records, Returns and Payments 


Each employer is required by law to 
maintain adequate records regarding 
payroll subject to social security and 
withheld taxes, including records for each 
individual employee. Proper forms can 
be secured from various sources, includ- 
ing The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 444, Dallas; Ennis Tag & 
Specialty Co., Ennis, Texas; and Texas 
Tag & Specialty Co., Wolfe City, Texas. 

Each employer is required to have an 
identification number which may be ob- 
tained by filing application on Form 
SS 4. Each employee is required to have 
a social security number which may be 
er aa by application filed on Form 

Employers are required to file quarter- 
ly returns on income tax withheld on 
wages and employer and employee social 
security taxes under the new law. The 
returns must be made on Form 941 which 
is a combined form for reporting with- 
held income taxes and employer and em- 
ployee social security taxes. The tax re- 
quired to be reported on Form 941 is 
due at the time fixed for filing the re- 
turn. 

If the aggregate amount of tax due 
exceeds $100 for either the first two 
months of the calendar quarter, the em- 
ployer must deposit the taxes with a 
Federal Reserve Bank or other autho- 
rized depository within 15 days after 
the close of such month, taking credit 
therefor on the quarterly return. 

You must keep the following informa- 
tion in regard to each employee: 

1. Name (as shown on social security 
card) and his present address. 

2. Social security number as it appears 
on his card. 

3. Number of withholding exemptions. 


Withholding Tax Information 


Effective Jan. 1, 1955, all cotton gin- 
ners, as employers, come under the law 
requiring the withholding of taxes on 
wages paid to employees. 

The general provisions covering with- 
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holding of income taxes on wages are 
much the same as those covering collec- 
tion of employees’ social security tax. 
The amount of federal income tax to be 
withheld is, however, affected by the 
number of withholding exemptions 
claimed by the employee and the payroll 
period covered by the wages. 

Withholding table forms (Circular E— 
Revised January 1954) set forth the 
approximate amount of income tax to be 
withheld under the law, and the employer 
is liable for the correct amount of tax 
required to be withheld from wages 
whether or not the taxes are collecte 
from the employee. ; 

Employers are required to furnish em- 
ployees with an annual receipt which 
will give the employee full information as 
to (1) his wages during the year sub- 
ject to income tax withholding and (2) 
the amount deducted and withheld as 
such tax. This statement is to be furn- 
ished annually on or before Jan. 31. This 
requirement of the law, together with a 
similar requirement as to employees’ 
social security taxes may be fulfilled by 
furnishing each employee with original 
and duplicate copy of Form W-2 proper- 
ly completed. (NOTE: This report will 
not be due the employee until 1956.) 


Texas Agricultural Group 


Plans Water Program 


Water and Texas Agriculture will be 
the theme for the 1955 annual meeting 
of Texas Agricultural Workers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Rice Hotel in Houston on 
Jan. 14-15. A reception at 8 p.m. on Jan. 
13 will precede the business meetings 
on Friday and Saturday. 

Water problems of Texas, water and 
industrial development, water laws, un- 
derground water resources and related 
subjects will be discussed on the program. 

W. N. Williamson, assistant director, 
Texas Extension Service, College Sta- 
tion, is president of the Association, 
which is sponsored by Texas organiza- 
tions and individuals working for agri- 
cultural and livestock development in 
Texas. 
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® Contest Winners 


To Be Honored 


GEORGIA’s 1954 Five Acre Cotten Con- 
test winners will be honor guests in At- 
lanta on Dec. 9 at a banquet. They will 
be guests of Georgia Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association which sponsors the an- 
nual contest, conducted by Georgia Ex- 
tension Service, to encourage farmers to 
make full use of all practices which con- 
tribute to high yields. 

State and district winners will be 
presented with their awards at the At- 
lanta meeting. The names of district 
winners are being announced as the re- 
sults of their 1954 production are com- 
puted. District winners announced in- 
clude: 

Charles Mallard of Bulloch County, 
with a yield of 2,633 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre and 13,165 pounds on 
five acres, was winner in the southeast- 
ern district. He will receive a $250 
award. 

Alex M. Norman, Screven County, 
made 9,060 pounds of seed cotton on 
five acres to win second place district 
honors and a $150 prize. 

Another Bulloch Countian, Embree 
Hunnicutt, was the third place winner 
this year. His yield was 8,535 pounds of 
seed cotton on five acres, and he will 
receive $100. 

Practices which Mallard followed to 
win the district title included using 450 
pounds per acre of 4-8-8 fertilizer at 
planting time, and side-dressing later 
with 300 pounds of fertilizer per acre. 
The side-dressing was made up of 100 
pounds of muriate of potash, 100 pounds 
of ammonium nitrate, and 100 pounds 
of 4-8-8. 

Mallard planted his cotton in 36-inch 
rows on April 12. Boll weevil and boll- 
worm infestations on the Mallard farm 
were light, but he nevertheless used sev- 
en applications of 3-5-40 BHC to control 
insects. 


Fox Attends Meeting 


J. HOWARD FOX, manager, South 
Texas Cotton Oil Co., Hearne, attended 
a national reclamation meeting in Port- 
land, Ore., during November in his capac- 
ity as a director of Brazos River Con- 
servation and Reclamation District. He is 
chairman of the water conservation com- 
mittee of Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association. 
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Three Join Research Staff 
Of Southern Laboratory 


August L. Miller and Edgar L. Belsom, 
Jr., mechanical engineers, and Roger S. 
Brown, cotton technologist, have been 
appointed to the staff of the Southern 
Utilization Research Branch of USDA at 
New Orleans, according to Dr. C. H. 
Fisher, chief. They will conduct investi- 
gations to develop new and improved 
equipment and instruments to improve 
the quality and lower the processing 
costs of cotton fabrics. 

This research, which will be part of a 
program to improve and extend the util- 
ization of cotton, will be under the di- 
rection of R. J. Cheatham, head of the 


cotton mechanical processing section of 
the Southern Regional Research Labor- 
atory, one of the laboratories of the 
Southern Utilization Research Branch. 

Miller, a native of New Orleans, grad- 
uated from Tulane University in 1939 
with a degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing. He comes to the Southern Branch 
from the Corps of Engineers where he 
has been employed as a mechanical engi- 
neer since 1941. 

Belsom graduated from Louisiana 
State University in 1949 with a degree 
in mechanical engineering. He has had 
several years experience in engineering 
cost analysis and control. 

Brown received a degree in textile 
manufacturing from Clemson College in 
1951. 





GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


(A 


JUTE BAGGING 


EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extra 
strong . . . tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guaranteed. 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling . . . protects cotton both in storage ond 
during shipment. 

MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
cloth. 

LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun- 


light and air. . . keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 


BAGGING COMPANY 





HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 











COMPLETE PLANTS AND UNITS 


extraction and processing 
of vegetable oils 


developers of the Rotocel, installed capacity exceeds 1,000,000 tons per year 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY - chemical plants division 


180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, lll. 


Pittsburgh 30 + Tulsa 1 - New York 17 Philadelphia 3 - Birmingham 3 - Washington 5, D.C. - San Francisco 5 
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TANK TRUCK 
Specialists 


Hauling cottonseed oil, vegetable 
oils and blends thereof, vegetable 
oil products, syrups, sugars, and 
molasses in bulk. 


Common Carriers, Inter-State 


Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas and Wis- 
consin. 


Intra-State 


Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma. 


ELDON MILLER, INC. 


Please contact nearest Branch for service 
and information: Bettendorf, Iowa; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Chicago, Illinois; Coralville, 
Iowa; Des Moines, Iowa; Dubuque, Iowa; 
East Peoria, Illinois; Ft. Madison, Iowa; 
Eldorado, Kans.; Kansas City, Missouri; La 
Crosse, Wisconsin; Memphis, Tennessee; 
Peru, Illinois; St. Louis, Missouri; and 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

General Offices: IOWA CITY, IOWA. 








Carroll Retives and Steele 
Named Swift Manager 


Enjoy a | = i O. R. Steele has been appointed man- 
YX © ager of the Swift & Co. Oil Mill at Har- 
stea (ly lingen, Texas, according to E. F. Czichos, 
‘ Memphis, southern division manager of 
year ‘round & the Swift oil mill department. Steele 
g succeeds Douglas Carroll, retiring after 
b ° aA 37 years with the company. 
USINESS a . Carroll started out as a clerk in 1917. 
b He also worked as a cashier and seed 


“feed. mill” o 
-gulpment 


Plan now to cash in 
on the increased ims 
portance of grain. 
Write today for our 
complete line catalog. 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 





AINGKLEY 


The 72” COF Drier-Cleaner-Boll Opener dries 


0. R. STEELE 


buyer before his appointment as a man- 


the cotton by blowing dry, hot air through the = be 
ager at Harlingen in 1938, the year the 


cotton as it is spread out thin. We use a safe 72” COF 


Hinckley Hot Air Furnace. 
Write: 


mill was built. 

The new manager, Steele, began his 
service with Swift at West, Texas, in 
1937. He also has served at the Waco 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY | 2%: Coleman, ‘Texas, oil mills. Steel 


4008 Commerce St. 


Dallas 1, Texas since January of this year. 





@ Lovelace and Lester 








Head Committees 


Be Sure to Start the 1955 Season A. G. SWINT, president of the National 


Cotton Ginners’ Association, has an- 


with the New, Trouble-Free nounced the appointment of a_ special 


committee within the structure of the 


Association to make a study of the 
price relationship between cottonseed and 
soybeans. 

This committee is to make recommen- 
dations for the Association’s action in 
going about solving the problem of 


mounting government supplies of cot- 


“The Travelling Telescope That Will Travel” tonseed products. The committee will 


work closely with the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association in attempting 


FIVE YEARS OF PROVEN, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! to eliminate the inequities now existing. 


Serving with Committee Chairman Win- 
ston Lovelace of Loving, N.M., will be 


Write for Illustrated Bulletin Jay C. Stilley, executive vice-president of 


the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. and Clifford H. Hardy of the National 


The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


Association. 
The president’s advisory committee, 
composed of all past presidents of the 


Association, has been appointed to serve 
as a clearing house on problems of gen- 
eral interest to ginners and work with 


the staffs of the USDA ginning labora- 


P. O. Box 673 HEARNE, TEXAS Phone 504 tories on their investigations into prob- 


lems. Garner M. Lester of Jackson, Miss. 
will serve as committee chairman. 
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Attractive Proposition 


Midsouth Gin Schools Try This Belt Dressing, | for Dealers — 


To Be March 29-30 ’ 

March 29-30 have been selected e 
as dates for the Midsouth Cotton 
Gin Operators’ Schools for gin- You CAN keep belts and pulleys clean, and get 
ners of Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- maximum pulling power without extra cost! Write 
sissippi, Missouri and Tennessee. for a FREE SAMPLE of our famous Liquid Belt 
The schools will be held at loca- Dressing—a trial will convince you of its superior 
tions in and near Memphis. Details qualities. We ship anywhere. 
mh, go the locations and schools 
wi e announced later by the » 2 
saviber appuindae anal. whi Seal-Skin Belting Products, Inc. 
include gin machinery manufac- 4121 Wichita Lamar-3847 Fort Worth, Texas 
turers, state ginners’ associations, 
Extension ginning specialists and 
the Mississippi and Louisiana Delta 
Councils. 























USDA Lists 1955 Acreage 
Allotments by States BEARINGS 
USDA has announced the following SHAFTS 


1955 state allotments for upland cotton. 

These are based upon acreages planted PULLEYS 

to cotton in 1948, 1950, 1951, 1952 and 

1953 (Congress prohibited the use of s Mund Boilers 

1949 acreage in computing the allotment, i 

and also made a special pavvnien as to Packing and Hose 

the minimum acreage for any state.) ‘ ond 

Unless changed by Congress, these state Waste and Wiping Rags 
allotments and a national allotment of Hand and Electric Hoists 
18,113,208 acres will apply in 1955, sub- Phelps Cotton Fans and 
ject to approval in the referendum which Unloaders 

will be held Dec. 14. State acreage allot- nioaders ’ 

ments are: Belts of all kinds—Leather, 


Rubber, Canvas, and V-Belts. 


1955 allotment 


on meena. —— - Whatever parts or 

! a "383 °988 i t > 

‘cet “ee: need for your coT- AVN Nel TNT) 
Florida J J 

— ne WiLL, call on wa ee & SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


Illinois 

Kansas 35 j = r. 

Kentucky 8 — friendly serv 1629 MAIN ST. FORT WORTH 
,ouisiana 442 z . 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 593,868 
Texas 7,612,779 
Virginia 18,238 


United States 18,113,208 * a 
State allotments for extra long staple cotton are 
Arizona 18,472 acres; California 296; Florida 612; 
Georgia 157; New Mexico 8,529; Texas 15,964; eo 


and Puerto Rico 2,124. The national long staple 
allotment is 46,154 acres and the marketing quota 
is 30,000 bales. 








Spanish imports of Cotton . . ‘ 
Increased in 1953-54 Wesson Oil a Snowdrift 


BP 7 gual ntely By Teles USDA America’s choice for salads . . . = No other shortening at any 


reports. This was 14 percent more than Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, 5 ice i igesti- 
the 306,000 bales imported the previous if k “s : d ted Ae ucieaien— Coot 
year. Imports from the U.S. increased Chiffon cakes, frying and pop- se ble and so light. 
from 139,000 bales to 198,000 last sea- corn. _— — 
son. 


@ DICK DOUGHTIE, JR., and 
MARION WHITTEN, both USDA chem- 
ists — “ widely — ee 
the oilseed processing industry, visite 
oe ee ee WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 
Nov. 11. WHITTEN is the proud father NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO—HOUSTON—CHICAGO 
of four-months-old twins who are making 
an old man out of him fast, he says. 
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e MCPA Directors Ask 
TRY IT—FREE Next Year, Plant . . . Acreage Increase 


J. P. ROSS, Essex, Mo., ginner and 


The New president of the Missouri Cotton Produc- 
1 h.p. 2-Speed f; a ers’ Association, has announced that the 
peas HES Association’s directors have reaffirmed 


their earlier action calling for a sub- 


For More Net Dollar Profit stantial increase in the 1955 cotton 
acreage allotment. 


! 
From Every Cotton Acre! Ross said that the board agreed that 
a national allotment of around 20.5 mil- 


gw Costs Less to Produce lion acres would be reasonable. They 
estimate that a national allotment at 


m Higher Per Acre Yields this level would increase Missouri’s 
acreage to about 447,000 acres. 








ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower m Brings Premium Prices 


Cleans faster and better Write, Wire or Phone 
Reduces fire hazards For Full Details! 
Prevents overheating or Full Details: 


Saves time and labor 
We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. No obligation. BO BS H AW 


The Ace Co. SEED COMPANY 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. Indianola, Mississippi 























* Memphis, Tenn. 
CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 


LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 
TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 
YOU * Chicago, IIl. 
* Clarksdale, Miss. J. P. ROSS 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES The principal reason for the increase, 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. Ross said, is to avoid erratic shifts and 
era eae: : ‘ fluctuations in cotton production. 
Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, Missouri producers were emphatic in 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations their position that additional acreage 
should not be released from the South 
and East to the newly developed land in 
the Far West. 

MCPA directors also laid plans to 
prevent the spread of the pink bollworm 
> to Missouri, and will ask the state legis- 
THE Ginest TELESCOPE EVER BUILT! lature to pass enabling legislation for a 

wd strong precautionary program. The group 
endorsed the current U.S.-Mexico labor 
agreement and additional funds for re- 
search and extension work in Missouri. 














Vegetable Wax Industry 
A PROVEN Likely in Paraguay 

The caranday palm tree may supply 
PRODUCT the raw material for a vegetable wax 
industry in Paraguay, according to a 
Last season we were un- Foreign Operations Administration re- 
able to supply the demand. port. 
Runs on track—un- ; We have a large supply Analytical tests show the Paraguayan 
loads long trucks or é on hand at the present wax to be almost indistinguishable from 
trailers without mov- time. But materials are carnauba wax, of which the U.S. im- 
ing up. z getting scarce. ported 6,767 tons in 1953. Carnauba 

Better place your order wax was selling around $1 per pound 


Easy to Operate ‘ f +. at New York recently. 
: now before it is too late. With the increasing demand and rel- 


Bronze Oil-Lite Bear- 5 ‘ ; 

ings Throughout atively static production of carnauba 

: e wax, says the FOA report, the develop- 

Sturdy Construction ; ment « a caranday wax oo ap- 

| Labor Saver : pears almost assured. Processing plants 

inciaicmaialinns ‘ The STACY COMPANY, Inc. could be built ng gga cost — could 

. within a year be producing sufficient 

2704 TAYLOR ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS wax to supply export demand not now 
met by the carnauba palm. 
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e Dec. 2-3—Beltwide Insect Control Con- 
ference. Hotel Adolphus, Dallas. For in- 
formation write National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


1955 


e Jan. 31-Feb. 1—National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America annual meeting. Hotel 
Shamrock, Houston. Wm. Rhea Blake, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, executive vice- 
president. 


e Feb. 7-8—Cottonseed Processing Re- 
search Clinic. Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by the Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association and the Laboratory. C. E. 
Garner, 1024 Exchange Building, Mem- 
phis 3, Association secretary. 


e Feb. 7-8—Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association joint convention with Texas 
Federation of Cooperatives and Houston 
Bank for Cooperatives. Plaza Hotel, San 
Antonio. B. Schroeder, 307 Nash 
Building, Austin, executive secretary. 


e Feb. 14—National Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta. Clifford H. Hardy, 400 
Broad Street, Bennettsville, S.C., execu- 
tive vice-president. 


e Feb. 15-16 — Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Atlanta, Ga. Tom Murray, Room 410, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, executive 
officer. To be held concurrently with 
Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 15-16—Southeast Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Spon- 
sored by the Alabama-Florida, Carolinas 
and Georgia ginners’ associations. For 
information write Tom Murray, Room 
410, Henry Grady Building. 


e Feb. 15-16 — Carolinas Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. Atlanta, Ga. 
Clifford H. Hardy, 400 Broad Street, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary- 
treasurer. To be held concurrently with 
Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 15-16—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, Room 410, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, execu- 
tive vice-president. To be held concur- 
rently with Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Ex- 
hibit. 

e Feb. 23-24—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City 2, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 14-15 — Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information write W. Kemper 
Bruton, executive vice-president, Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri and Tennessee gin- 
ners’ associations will hold annual con- 
ventions in connection with the exhibit. 


e@ March 14-15—Arkansas-Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. 
Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. To be held concurrently 
with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 14-15—Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ 


Association annual convention. 
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Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, 
Milan, secretary-treasurer. To be held 
concurrently with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 

e March 18-19-20—West Coast Division, 
International Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association, annual convention. Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles. H. F. Crossno, 
9065 Gainsford Street, Downey, Calif., 
convention chairman; H. E. Wilson, 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 28-29—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ Association annual convention. Ho- 
tel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Gar- 
ner, 1024 Exchange Building, Memphis, 
secretary. 


e March 29-30—Midsouth Cotton Gin 
Operators’ Schools for ginners of Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri 
and Tennessee. To be held at locations in 
and near Memphis. Details will be an- 
nounced later. 


e April 4-5-6 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 3724 
Race Street, Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. For exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
ton, president, Gin Machinery & Supply 
Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce Street 
(P. O. Box 444), Dallas. 


e May 3-4—National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
ae Memphis, executive vice-presi- 
ent. 


e May 17-18 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Lake Murray. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City 2, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 20-24—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. S. M. Harmon, 19 
South Cleveland Street, Memphis, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


e June 5-6-7—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. St. 
Anthony Hotel, San Antonio. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Building, Dallas, sec- 
retary. 


e June 7-8-9—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 13-16 — International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Lubbock Hotel, Lubbock. H. E. 
Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 20-21—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association annual 
joint convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. T. R. Cain, 322 
Professional Center Building, Montgem- 
ery, executive secretary, Alabama-Flori- 
da association. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, secretary, 
Georgia association. 


e June 23-24 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association forty-fifth annual 
convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi. 
For information write 207 One Hundred 
East Pearl Building, Jackson. 


e Sept. 7-8-9—Beltwide Cotton Mechani- 
zation Conference. Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas, and Black- 
land Experiment Station, Temple, Texas. 
For information write National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 
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Do You Have 
the Current 


INTERNATIONAL 
GREEN BOOK? 


(A directory of cottonseed and 
other vegetable oil products) 












The new 1954-55 Edition is 
now available . . . containing 
complete and detailed informa- 
tion about the entire oilseed 
both do- 


processing industry, 


mestic and foreign. 


$10 


Delivered 





Do You Have 
the Current 


YOPP’S CODE? 


(12th Edition, Printed 1951) 










This book of telegraphic code 
words and phrases is’ used 
throughout the oilseed products 
and related industries. The 12th 
Edition is completely up to date, 
and includes many new trading 


terms. 
$10 


Delivered 


The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press 


3112 Commerce St. 
DALLAS 26, TEXAS 













BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. | 222" er 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE A pastor, taking a census in his 
‘ p ‘ “ parish, always asked the children the 
Analytical and Consulting Chemists and Engineers same questions: “What is your name? 
¢ . i : How old are you? Do you say your 
Chemical Analysis of Vegetable Oils and Their prayers? What will happen to you if 
Products e Insecticides or do — _ sage gaged me 

‘ A ss mother rehearsed her child so he wou 
Material Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory make a good showing. The pastor duly 
Consultation and Research came to call. But before he could ask 
BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson and Leland, Miss., iy Big 1g tm pala gr omye me 
Cairo, Ill., Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Decatur, Ala. say my prayers every night ... go to 

hell.” 





“Nurse,” said the patient, “I love you. 
I don’t want to get well.” 
“You won't,” said the nurse. “The doc- 


tor’s in love with me, too, and saw you 
trying to kiss me this morning.” 
eee 
Some Texas cowboys were not im- 


ace ach ec the new hand from Mon- 
tana climbed on one of the ranch’s 
FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS broncs. Nor were pg ge a ae 
‘ the Montanan came sailing through the 
Delivered and Installed aid and landed at their feet. 

. “That muckledy-dun shore can pitch,” 
Anywhere—Anytime the new hand gasped. 

“Whadda yuh mean, pitch?” asked one 
of the Texans. “That hoss wasn’t pitch- 
os fe in’, It jest had the hiccups.” 

° a td e * 
New Motors: Electric Motor Repair Young Lady-—“Can you squeeze me in 
e e here?” 
Allis-Chalmers and Rewinding Bus Driver—‘“Why, yes lady, if some- 


one else will drive the bus.” 


Century DAYTON BELTS ee 
A. O. Smith A young man barged into a minister’s 


Baldor LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS home, a lovely young lady in tow, and 
exclaimed, “We want to get married. 
I beg you to make the ceremony as 


short as possible.” 

i U B & K i E T Ri The minister, amused, performed the 
e ritual, pocketed his fee and then pro- 
1944 Texas Avenue Phone 5-6898—Or Nights, 4-7827, Or Consult Directory tested, gage me the old adage about 
rryi i ste, hildren. What 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS ————— OC 3 
The young man, already halfway to 
the door, said over his shoulder, “We’re 

double-parked.” 

e a e 


Your husband looks like a _ brilliant 


MODERN STEEL STORAGE | rites iso ess. 


anything. 
eonne e ee e @ 
All-Steel Self-Filling Non-Combustible iia sched ila sindbis ta 


of the new development, saw the work- 
B U ] L D 4 N G & men digging frantically in a trench at a 
location not specified for that day’s 
labor. With a few private thoughts 
or— about the lack of supervision on the part 
of the — oo over to one of 
ae the workmen who was mopping his 
e COTTONSEED brow and leaning on _ his shovel. 
ae ar in,” he stated — 
“Does the foreman know what hap- 
e SOY BEANS pened?” asked the contractor. 
“If he doesn’t,” was the reply, “we'll 
tell him as soon as we dig him out.” 
e PEANUTS eee 
There was an old oe 
H H Who lived in a shoe; 
Designed, Fabricated and Erected aia face «i 
Confer with us on your storage problems She or ae os do. 


Stephen came home from kindergar- 


ten and announced he wouldn’t go back. 
His mother pleaded and finally ordered 
him to return. 
“O.K., mother,” he pouted, “if you 


Muskogee, Oklahoma want me to grow up to be a bead 
stringer, I’ll go back.” 
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® No pilot—Automatic Elec- 
tric Ignition 


® No floor space required— 
mounts on blast side of 
fan 


® Remote Control Opera- 
tion from anywhere in 
gin 





e 3,000,000 BIU per hour 
plus 


Control Box which may be con 
veniently located anywhere in gin 





Send for your FREE bulletin on the new MITCHELL 
VERTIMATIC HEATER today. Ask your MITCHELL 
representative about its money-saving details. 




















JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 








HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 
LINT CLEANER “ 


Efficient 

Easy to Operate 

Improves Sample 

Fits Any Make Gin 

No Damage to Fiber 

Simple in Operation 

Ample Capacity for 90-Saw Gin 
Profitable to Ginner & Producer 


Write for special bulletin 


HARDWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 


























lel Buildings 


FOR COTTON GINS 


Heavy Beam construction used in Columns and 
Trusses. Roof, Sides and Flashing of No. 24 
Gauge. Supports included for Tramper and Burr 
Machine Countershafts. 





Buildings designed specifically for Cotton Gin 
Plants. Strong enough to pick up and support 
Machinery. Designed and fabricated in same 
plant where Gin Machinery is produced. 














THE MURRAY COMPANY oF TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ¢ ATLANTA s MEMPHIS 8 FRESNO 

















